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Statement of Purpose 


The Overseas Mission Society is an association of Episco- 
palians, lay and clergy, devoted to the furtherance of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church in our time. 


We realize that the outreach of the Church is of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. We believe that the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of all mankind 
and should be shared with all, particularly in such times as 
these when world tensions are acute. 


Out of a zeal for the mission of the Church, the Society 
endeavors to share with its members and with the Church at 
large knowledge of the present state of the mission and to en- 
courage new methods for promoting greater missionary en- 
thusiasm, information, and service. 


Our hope is that more intelligent prayer, constructive 
thought, adequate reporting, responsible stewardship, and 
aggressive strategy will uphold and encourage workers in the 
field, support the National Council’s Overseas Department and 
lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 


Membership in the Society ($5 a year) includes subscription to the Re- 
view, Communique, the CMS Newsletter and the SPG Oversea News. 
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EDITORIAL © ~=PACIFIC 
“How Moves The Spirit?” 


' The message of the Christion mission is of specific deeds 
once-for-all right down here in the calendars of our world. But 
‘how that same one and only God meets every person and every age with 
new things. How are we to know when God's Spirit is calling us back to 
jmeasure everything we do by what has already long been given us, and 
when He is summoning us to follow on to new ways and new words? When 
‘do God's directives come best through our disciplined remembering, and 
‘when in fresh intuitions rising to meet creative experiment and chartless 
adventure? 
For the Episcopal Church, when it is true to its wide and full Anglican 
inheritance, this is probably more baffling a test of discernment than for 
iether kinds of Christians. On either side of us we find brothers in the Faith. 
| While we must always take most careful and reverential note of them both, 
| they do not always offer us much help, for the simple title of “traditional” 
and “free” does not neatly fit them. We may think we can label them 
“catholic” and “protestant,” but these names do not consistently indicate the 
| opposite and perplexing modes of the Spirit's work which it is our unending 
fate to discern. Thoughtful analysis of present Christian bodies does not per- 
mit us to use old titles. Cliches are both dangerous and may be downright 
dishonest. We find the one group almost intoxicated with anchorage and 
continuity, yet both engaged in creative research and, under theories of the 
“development” of “implicit’’ and “potential” truth, introducing time and again 
all but pure novelty; and, we find in the other group, at least in one aspect 
of its Reformation heritage committed to the ever-new irruptions of the Spirit, 
am ironical imprisonment in set vocabularies, anti-ritual ritual and predictable 
reflexes in every encounter. The guidance of both—whose destinies are so 
mingled with our own—in this concern is confused. It is a dilemma which 
is as much theirs as ours, but, in our unique comprehensiveness, it is given 
to us to wrestle with most intimately in a kind of troubled serenity, as long as 
we have the capacity to think. 

Perhaps we can say it in another way: in our mission what are the irreduc- 
ible minima, the undilutable essentials—in language, rite and polity—which 
the Holy Spirit would bring to man? Can we be absolutely sure what the 
clothing, the forms of the mission always and everywhere should be? There 
are many among us who have not the leisure, or the courage or the faculties 
for being worried about this. They are readily able to refer with assurance 
to the hard core of their missionary equipment, and this ranges from the 
Simple Gospel to the Seven Sacraments. After one gets a little accustomed 
to meeting this appalling polarity, learns to confront it as a permanent diver- 
gence of opinion, one becomes aware that for either conviction to prevail over 
the other in any crude and suppressive authority would be naked disaster 
for Christianity. Each in some way always needs the other—a fact which is 
at once depressingly documentable from experience and baffling to our logic. 
Yet, no one who does not feel this mutual neediness is to be wholly trusted 
in Anglican leadership. 

- What is our “minimum baggage”? Anglicans will surely agree on the 
Scripture-Tradition-Reason formula as a definition of our genius and ideals— 
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including an attitude of welcome to contemporary thought and discovery. 
But while these are cherished general principles, they need “handles,” they; 
are not closely definitive, lack outline, for practical application in matters o 
missionary tactics and ecumenical decisions. The Lambeth Quadrilateral isi 
currently what we carry, and by way of reminder it might be well to repe 
its four points are: 

(1) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘con-1 
taining all things necessary to salvation’, and as being thi 
rule and ultimate standard of faith; 

(2) The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicen: 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith; 

(3) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptis 
and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of) 
Christ's Words of Institution, and of the elements ordained: 
by Him; | 

(4) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of! 
its administration to the varying needs of the nations and: 
peoples called of God into the Unity of His Church. 

The “Historic Episcopate” is now the point of friction and debate; there is: 
heated disagreement among ourselves between the outer boundaries of tactile: 
Apostolic Succession and the far less easily delineated eschatological “Bishop-: 
rick” of Christ Himself (I Peter 2:25 A.V.),—-with these discussions of Ministry' 
leading us deep into fresh explorations of the Gospel. The Episcopal Church's: 
missionary polity is centered on the office and person of the Bishop. This: 
pattern of outreach is based on a theory of Church organization which we! 
believe is both theologically sound and historically proven. It has had a: 
great many successes and is easy to diagram, but in our day it may paralyze: 
our work, especially in areas where our overt missionary organization is for- 
bidden and only native laymen can begin and carry on the work. Are there 
times when we must trust the Spirit, perhaps for indeterminate periods, to 
express Himself when no more than “two or three are gathered together” 
with a copy of St. Mark’s gospel and an untutored recollection of Church 
organization and ritual? And when and if the Bishop comes with his ortho- 
dox teaching and disciplines, how much of what he finds will he leave alone 
as a bona fide new work of the Spirit, and how much must he undo, correct 
and begin again? . . . If it is hard always to be sure in the matter 
of the Church's Bishop-centered planning, what are the fog-lands we enter 
when we consider language,—say, that of the Creeds! Only robot minds can 
be satisfied with the neat switching of formulas from one tongue to another, 
and claim that essential meaning has been conveyed through a transmission 
of translated symbols. But the enterprise of translation is a voyage into a 
fearsome and limitless Beyond, where every baffling relationship of “outer” 
event with “inward” meaning for persons in their infinite and changing 
diversity is compounded in these sieves of symbols known as words. Can 
communicative sounds bear from one man to another what God did in Jesus? 
Will the same weight be borne from one language to another? When an 
entire faith is distilled into a “creed” and recreated from Aramaic to Greek 
to Latin to Elizabethan English to Creole or Japanese, how greatly can we 
trust it to measure and shape a convert's thought and life? To what degree 
does the Holy Spirit come to him through such attenuated transitions, and 
how again does He come in new forms from within the generative response- 
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structure of the convert’s own living experience? 

_— One can do little more, here, than suggest a problem to which the Church 
on mission in the XXth Century is becoming more alert, and in the face of 
which perhaps the great sins are to be either indifferent or too sure. Enter 
this area of missionary concern how we may, is it not fundamentally the 
inward story of the Church's mission to which we are addressing ourselves,— 
the adventure of discerning and obeying the Holy Spirit of God? It is being 
said by many that a new understanding and recognition of the Spirit is the 
central task of our age. Fully to formulate the Bible's teaching about the 
Spirit is most difficult if not impossible. The Spirit broods over all creature- 
hood (Gen. 1:2), and indwells the incarnate, living and ascended Redeemer 
(Mt. 3:16, Ro. 8:11, Jo. 20:22), and always is descending anew both through 
and to the Church from out God’s coming future (Ro. 8:23, 2 Cor. 1:22). But 
may we not say that when He comes in His blessed power up from the ages 
through His Church and out on mission to mankind that He also, as Creator 
Spirit, somehow encounters Himself at the points of missionary contact? 
Wherever the lives of Christian and non-Christian meet, Holy Spirit-in-Church 
touches Holy Spirit-in-Creation, and at that point of meeting there is the burst 
of an arc-light in which something new is generated. He Who sends meets, 
within this hazardous laboratory of freedom, Him Who is already there—and 
both are One. It is God Who from both directions is at work upon and 
within the obediences and resistances of sinful men. In this fateful arena all 
men become both agents and enemies of His loving plan. They have been 
made responsible for the creaturely situation, and the Spirit of God—in both 
sender and receiver—is through them doing His judging and redeeming work. 
And neither will be exactly the same afterwards. Nothing is just imposed, 
10thing is simply taken captive. Behind, in the lives and lands out of 
which He comes to these points of contact, the light and heart of the meeting 
will leave nothing as it was before. 

In our midst, over our western lineage, the Spirit has conveyed Himself 
nto the hearts and institutions of our world through our tastes, our intellects, 
Sur customs, our patterns of communal life, our languages. For us these are, 
© a degree, certain enough. But when He goes through us to those still fur- 
her removed from the lands and ways of our Incarnational heritage, He will 
ise both what we bring and what they have lived by long before we arrived. 
t is given to us to discern the measure of each. 

Christians who are able in penitence and faith to spend themselves in 
neeting that challenge will offer real help to the Mission in our time. 


We are convinced that the Holy Spirit is calling our Church now 
to practical application to its World Mission on a scale never before 
attempted. 

(The English Missionary Society Secretaries: 
“Forward from Lambeth”) 
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Missionaries and The Facts of Life 
Harlan Cleveland 


I 


I arrived a little early for the 
prayer meeting, and had a chance to 
examine the headquarters for the pro- 
pagation of the Baptist faith in Ethi- 
opia. The large frame house would 
have gone unnoticed on one of the 
older streets in any town in the East- 
ern part of the United States. Inside 
was a huge living room, with the rest 
of the house built to match it in size; 


It is not that we have not found 
answers but that we have not really 
recognized the problems; it is not that 
we have failed to make a “tough re- 
appraisal” of our Episcopal mission- 
ary strategy, but that we have not 
even talked out loud about it. And we 
are in the midst of “the greatest 
change in religious strategy” since 
Sous « 

Harlan Cleveland has been Dean of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York 
Since 1956. He served as an admini- 
strator for 14 years in international 
and national agencies becoming As- 
sistant Director of the U.S. Mutual 
Security Agency in 1952. From 1953 
to 1956 he was executive editor and 
then publisher of The Reporter maga- 
zine. He serves on many institutional 
committees including the Board of 
Managers of the Department of Over- 
seas Union Churches of the National 
Council of Churches and the Commit- 
tee of Conference on Overseas Mis- 
sions of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church... He is a 
vestryman of Grace Episcopal Church 
in Syracuse. 

This article was given as an address 
at the Commencement exercises of 
the Episcopal Seminary of the South- 
west, at Austin, Texas, in June, 1959. 
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outside, an ample yard was enclosed 
by a tall stone fence topped with an) 
iron grating. Our host appraised us) 
as we appraised the mission house, 
and onswered the unspoken question: 

“We have to live like this,” he said. 

“It impresses the Ethiopians, and be- 
sides we have to have enough room 

to hold services here.” 


The other members of the Protest- 
ant coordinating committee were ar- 
riving now—several Americans, a 
group of Finnish Lutherans, others 
from Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
England, Scotland. They gather every 
Thursday afternoon to pool their wis- 
dom in the common Christian cause. 


Our Baptist host started with a 
Bible reading, selecting comparative 
passages from Amharic and King 
James versions of the New Testa- 
ment, commenting on how much bet- 
ter the earlier Hebrew or Greek in- 
tention was rendered in Amharic than 
in English. It was plain that every 
one of the twenty foreign missionaries 
in the room felt at home in Amharic 
as well as in their own tongue. As 
the meeting went on, it developed 
that the Germans and Scandinavians 
were also fluent in English. 


The head of each mission was then 
asked to say whatever was most on 
his mind that week; this was done, 
in each case, in the form of a request 
for the prayers of the group to solve 
some pressing problem; a matter of 
local housekeeping, a technical point 
of theology, a broad question of mis- 
sionary policy. 

A Mennonite who manages a 
school for blind children asked the 
group to pray that the couple he had 
had to fire and send home that week 
would be replaced by another couple 
better adjusted to overseas service 
and to each other, and not merely 
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motivated by a generalized desire to 
serve the Lord. A Bible mission which 
is translating the Book into the lan- 
guage of the Somalis, asked for help 
in softening the heart of the local 
head of the translation project; young 
Yussef Noor, not being a Christian, 
found the work a bore and was 
threatening to quit. Ancther Bible 
translator complained briefly about 
the priests of the Coptic Church 
which uses a very ancient Amharic 
text as opaque to modern Ethiopians 
as Latin is to Americans. He went 
on to ask for guidance on how one 
might translate into Amharic the 
phrase, ‘By my life, saith the Lord.” 
The original meaning of this phrase, 
he explained, was a kind of oath— 
the kind of thing a child might mean 
when he says, “cross my heart and 
hope to die.” The trouble is that in 
the local culture a person does not 
swear by his own life, or even by 
his own death; he swears by the other 
fellow’s death. It seemed to the 
translation expert clearly inappro- 
priate for the Lord of Hosts to swear 
either by his own death or that of 
anybody else. (An interesting, if in- 
conclusive, discussion of the dilemma 
raged in the corridor long after the 
meeting was over.) 

Finally an American Lutheran took 
the floor. He had just sent in his 
budget and plan of operations for the 
next year, and the New York head- 
quarters would even now be con- 
sidering it. He especially required 
the group's prayers, he explained, 
because he was proposing to do two 
apparently contradictory things: 
abandon the American Lutheran ef- 
fort in Ethiopia, and yet increase the 
budget for American fraternal help 
to the indigenous Ethiopian church 
(which is not quite indigenous yet, 
since it is managed by the Scandi- 
navians.) “Our brethren at home in 
America lack the experience to know 
that this change in missionary strate- 


gy is the right way to work in these 
days,” he said. “Your prayers are 
asked to help them see the light.” 
(An irreverent thought crossed one 
observer's mind: were the harried 
administrators in New York likewise 
asking divine intercession for better 
judgment and more conservative 
budgeting in the field?) 

As each mission representative had 
asked for the group’s intercession, the 
chairman asked who would “take 
that one.” When we knelt for prayers, 
the person who had agreed to inter- 
cede in each case said a prayer di- 
rected to the problem at hand, Pres- 
byterians praying for Mennonites, 
Mennonites for Baptists, Baptists for 
Lutherans, and so on around the cir- 
cle. In gutteral Germanic accents, 
clipped English, and _ sing-song 
Southern American, the Lord was 
asked for help in getting two good 
assistants, in bringing Yssef Noor to 
the Way, and in clearing away the 
fog of misunderstanding that might 
otherwise prevent the Lutheran 
bureaucracy in the United States 
from approving the proper budget for 
field operations in Ethiopia. 

As the meeting broke up, I cor- 
nered a group of the Americans and 
put to them this question: Do you feel 
that the non-missionary Americans 
interfere with the objectives of the 
missionaries? No, indeed, one of 
them quickly replied; but five minutes 
later he stopped dissembling, and his 
frankness had a bitter edge to it. The 
whole thrust of American policy in 
Ethiopia is contrary to the Christian 
purpose of his mission, he said, and 
the reason was simple: our American 
teachers, our Point Four specialists, 
our military training officers, and all 
the others are merely one form or an- 
other of materialism. As a result, he 
continued, Ethiopians do not think of 
Americans as a spiritual people, and 
the image of service and devotion 
which the missionaries try to create 
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seems to run contrary to the Ethiopian 
image of Americans in general—and, 
accordingly, is heavily discounted. 

This little meeting on a Thursday 
afternoon in Addis Ababa stands as 
a symbol, in our Maxwell School re- 
search project on Americans Abroad, 
of the main strengths and weaknesses 
of those overseas Americans serving 
as missionaries—their motivation to 
learn the language, their standard of 
life, the tremendous current shift in 
missionary strategy, the need for co- 
ordination of American Protestant ef- 
fort and the widespread feeling that 
the witness of other overseas Ameri- 
cans constitutes a drag on the work 
of Christ. 

II 

“Missionaries” is a sweeping term. 
It covers nearly thirty thousand Unit- 
ed States citizens, who work overseas 
in the service of some 300 religious 
organizations. Each year more than 
one thousand Americans pack up and 
depart to serve some church activity 
in a foreign country. 

When the risen Christ told his fol- 
lowers, "Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations,” he was talking about a 
contemporary world populated by 
250,000,000 people; the field for evan- 
gelism has increased tenfold since 


then. He did not say to his disciples 
“Go West,” but His words were in- 
terpreted to imply the Western migra- 
tion of a Word which came to domi- 
nate Mediterranean, Roman, and 
North European worlds and was 
brought to the American continent 
with the first settlers from Spain, 
England, and France. 

The propagation of the faith has 
since been an important element of 
every Americon church’s activity, and 
the missionary effort today is con- 
centrated, as is the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s foreign aid program, in the 
world’s “underdeveloped” regions. 
Twenty-eight percent of the mission- 
aries are in Asia, 2344 percent are in 
Latin America, 224% percent are in 
Africa, but fewer than 3 percent are 
in the Middle East, where Islam is by 
universal missionary testimony the 
toughest competitor of all. 

The means adopted for spreading 
the Word have changed a good deal 
since the Crusaders sacked Jerusa- 
lem, butchering every Moslem and 
burning every Jew, or Pizzaro pro- 
mised the Inca cf Peru death by 
strangling rather than by fire if he 
accepted baptism. Good works as 
an enticement to right thinking have 
long been considered potent mission- 


“Christians In Motion” 


“un 


. . attention was given to the place of laymen in the expansion 


of the church. The consultation was realistic enough to admit that 
an order of “professional laymen” has emerged—and that some- 
times the amateurs are more proficient than the professionals. Some 
thought was given to the fact that Islam has never had a paid or 
professional missionary force, but that it has expanded and is still 
doing so through the word of traders and other Moslems in motion. 
The movement of thousands of Americans abroad today was recog- 
nized as having potential missionary value. But the consultation felt 
constrained to ask: Do they know the Bible and will they make the 


effort required? 
mean?” 


What does the priesthood of all believers really 


(from Dr, Winburn T. Thomas’ report of a consultation at 
Seabury House, Connecticut, November 1959, on Mission Theology) 
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ary strategy: schools and medicine 
have proved an effective ‘come-on” 
for religious faith in the modern era; 
the string of modern hospitals main- 
tained by the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists, for example, have gained that 
denomination much favor in Asia. 
Many churches in the United States 
now find places for agricultural ex- 
perts in the villages of Asia and Af- 
rica where most of their time is spent 
on problems of productivity and mar- 
keting, often working in the fields 
with their own manual labor. Mis- 
sionary teachers include not only the 
dedicated young lady drilling Afri- 
can tribal children on English pro- 
nunciation but the distinguished pro- 
fessor of biology advising Japanese 
graduates on their Ph.D. dissertations. 
Only about half of our American mis- 
sionaries overseas are primarily 
evangelists, the other engaged in 
some form of church-sponsored social 
service. The antique image of the 
patriarchal, soul-saving missionary 
has lost its sharpness. As an alien 
minority trying to magnetize a hea- 
then majority, missionaries have his- 
torically appealed with the trappings 
of Western culture as well as with 
their Westernized religion as such. 
As evangelists for schooling and san- 
itation, for seed selection and form 
machinery, for economic development 
and individual freedom, the mission- 
aries everywhere made friends for 
“progress,” measured in material and 
political terms—oand, in the process, 
for the United States. They were a 
distinctive but integral part of Ameri- 
can cultural imperialism. 

It is not my purpose to assess the 
effectiveness of American religious 
salesmanship, but there is no doubt 
that measured as cultural evangelism, 
the missionary movement has been 
fabulously successful. “The Triple 
Revolution” in the underdeveloped 
areas—the revolutions of rising ex- 
pectations, rising resentment against 


inequities, and rising determination 
to be “free” and “indepedent’ — 
stems directly from what the Asians, 
the Africans, and the Latin Americans 
learned about the West. If they con- 
nected the West with Christianity, 
this was no more than the Christian 
missionaries themselves were doing. 
For better or worse, Christianity came 
to be associated with Western-style 
architecture, Western dress, medicine, 
Jeeps, ideas about freedom, and the 
English language. An educational ad- 
ministrator in Iron, himself the pro- 
duct of an American mission school, 
put it to us bluntly: “We Persians do 
not think of these churches as Chris- 
tian, we think of them as American.” 

Protestant or Catholic, “conserva- 
tive” or “fundamentalist,” the mis- 
sionaries therefore have shared a 
common dilemma: Should they resist 
the awakening revolution and the na- 
tionalists who ride it, or find some 
way to join them? The almost uni- 
versal answer is now to join them. 
If anything is clear in this age of doc- 
trinal confusion, it is that Christianity 
can no longer be paraded in Western 
cultural clothing and survive in the 
East. 

This conclusion is the product of 
much traumatic experience in recent 
years. In dozens of countries nation- 
alist feelings have been vented on the 
local representatives of a Christian 
faith. Most traumatic of all, for the 
American mission field, was the ex- 
perience in China. Here the input of 
zeal, faith, and funds was huge, and 
for American churchgoers the exotic 
troubles of dedicated doctors and 
teachers, graphically described in 
pulpit and parish house, were guaran- 
teed to produce tears of sympathy 
and increased budgetary contribu- 
tions every time. Many of America's 
outstanding experts on Chinese his- 
tory, culture and politics were mis- 


sionaries. Some saw the meaning of 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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The Shepherd and the Lambs 


A Sermon at the Consecration of a Bishop 


Kenneth 


We have gathered together here 
today to do a great thing through the 
power that God has given us. 

We have come to set aside one 
from among us to be our father in 
God, our pastor and shepherd, our 
chief priest and in some sense our 
tuler, and as _ successor of the 
apostles, our chief teacher and mis- 
sionary. 

Brethren, this is a momentous act 
in which we are engaged, and it 
would be beyond our powers were 
we not the Body of Christ. 

Some of you here may say, “But 
we are only laity, we are only wit- 
nesses; therefore what happens here 
is a matter for bishops and clergy 
only.” Or, some of you may say, 
“We are only priests, and only bish- 
ops will do this thing by which there 
will be a new bishop in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

Nevertheless, ond by whatever 
theory there may be about the 
Church, God has used laity and 
clergy in bringing this about, and to- 
day we are the body of Christ as- 
sembled here, that through our 
prayers and by the laying on of 
hands of our bishops Christ may use 
us all to make a new bishop in the 
Church of Christ. 

Brethren, my sermon today will be 


On November 6, 1959 in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Tokyo, David Makoto 
Goto was consecrated Bishop of the 
diocese of Tokyo. This sermon was 
preached on that occasion by the Rev. 
Kenneth HE. Heim who is Senior Mis- 
sionary of the Episcopal Church to 
the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, and resident 
liaison officer between the two 
Churches. Dr. Heim is on the edi- 
torial board of the “Review.” 


E. Heim 


extremely personal. 

It will be personal for a number 
of reasons: 

One is my own deep affection for 
him who is to be our bishop. 

Another is the many personal ties 
which I have been privileged to have 
with the clergy and people of the 
Church here for the past six years, 
which give me courage to speak to 
you as to members of one family. 

And a third reason is that what we 
are about to do through the power of 
the Holy Spirit is too serious for us 
to waste our time on generalities and 
theories that we already know. 

We must begin to think about the 
task which this bishop faces in this 
diocese in this city in this very mo- 
ment when we have concluded our 
celebration of the first hundred years 
of our Church in Japan. 

I should like to start off where I 
began when I said that we were here 
to set aside one to be “our father in 
God, our pastor and shepherd, our 
chief priest, and in some sense our 
ruler, and, as successor to the apos- 
tles themselves, our chief teacher ond 
missionary.” 

And, of course, none of these 
things is true, except insofar as it is 
Christ who is all of these things; yet, 
we dare to say, that under Christ and 
acting always in obedience to him 
we may have a shepherd and a chief 
priest and a chief teacher and a chief 
missionary, and call him our bishop. 


Out of all these titles I want to se- 
lect the one word “shepherd” for our 
consideration this morning, and I 
should like to refer you to the 21st 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John, in the place where the Lord 
Christ as shepherd asks Peter to be 
a shepherd. 
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You remember the story. 

It is after the death of Christ and 
after his resurrection. We are no 
longer in Jerusalem where the events 
were clear and distinct as in a sharp- 
ly etched photograph. We are in the 
north country of Galilee, and here the 
story has a mist-like quality, and the 
figures in it are blurred and indis- 
tinct, as if seen from a distance 
through an early morning fog on a 
lake, or as if the story had been told 
and retold and remembered as one 
remembers a precious day in one’s 
childhood, until that day is seen in 
one’s memory through a golden haze. 

And this is true of this story, for 
it was written down long afterwards. 
It too is a remembering of childhood, 
the childhood of the Church. 

We see a lake, as you and I have 
seen lakes, early in the morming be- 
fore it is quite light, with the mist 
lying upon them. Some of you may 
think of Towada, or Nojiri or Biwa 
or a lake in England or America. This 
lake was Galilee, the sea of Tiberias. 
Out on the lake are the fishers who 
have been fishing all night, without 
success, and who may have been re- 
membering happier times when the 
Lord was with them, and they were 
successful. 

On the shore someone appears. He 
calls them children and Peter instant- 
ly knows whose voice it is. Day is 
just breaking. 

He gives them instructions, they 
catch fish, they come ashore. On the 
shore is a fire. They cook fish, and 
eat. It is just barely light. 

Then, in that early morning light, 
with the mist just beginning to rise 
from the lake we see the fisherman 
Peter and his Lord seated together 
and we hear their words, as from a 
great distance in place and time. 

And the words are the words of 
Peter and the Lord, in question and 
answer, and the questions and an- 
swers are between the Lord and Pe- 


ter, and the Lord and all the succes- 
sors of the apostles, and the Lord and 
all his people, yes, you and me, down 
to this day. 

And the Lord’s question is this: 
“Do you love me?” and each time it 
is asked, Peter says, “Yes Lord, you 
know I love you.” 

And every time Peter says this the 
Lord replies “Feed my lambs” or 
“take care of my sheep” or “feed my 
sheep.” 

We all know the story and have 
been moved by its symbolism and 
beauty, whether we are scholars or 
not. 

In my country certain people read 
this story and found in it something 
that spoke to a deep need. These 
people had been slaves, they had 
suffered deeply and they believed 
deeply, and in their suffering and 
their faith they turned to this passage 
and wrote a commentary on it, and 
the commentary is a song, and this 
song is one of the greatest of the Ne- 
gro spirituals. 

I want to tell you about this song, 
since I cannot sing it as Paul Robeson 
or Marian Anderson could. 

In this song the Negro people saw 
themselves as the lambs in the story. 
They saw themselves and they saw 
all of us, all of the people in the 
world, all the people in the Church, 
and all of the people not yet in the 
Church, but who need the Church, 
they saw them all as lambs. 

In the song they painted a picture 
for us of the lambs on some great 
barren hillside of the world wander- 
ing and hungry and afraid and not 
knowing where to go for help. 

And in the song they heard the 
lambs crying with that lost helpless 
cry of lambs who have been separat- 
ed from the flock and from the shep- 
herd. 

The sound of their crying is the 
sound of the sorrow and suffering of 
all the people of the world. 
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And the Lord hears it and he says 
to Peter: 

“You hear the lambs a-crying 
Hear the lambs a-crying 
Hear the lambs a-crying”... 

And then he says to Peter: 

"“O Shepherd, feed-a my sheep 
Say, Peter, if you love me 
Feed-a my sheep.” 

Peter answers: 

“My Lord, I love thee, thou dost 
know” 

Again the Lord says: 

“O shepherd, feed-a my sheep” 

This time in the song Peter says: 

“O give me grace to love thee 
more.” 

And once again the Lord says this, 
and only this: 

“O shepherd, feed-a my sheep 
You hear the lambs a-crying 
You hear the lambs a-crying 
You hear the lambs a-crying 
O shepherd, feed-a my sheep.” 

This, then, is the terrible burden the 
Lord Christ puts upon Peter, and 
which he puts upon all who follow 
him: it is not enough simply to love 
the Lord; they must hear the cries, 
they must feed the sheep. “If you 
love me, feed my sheep.” 

To this demand what answer can 
Peter or any of us give but the one 
in the song: “O give me grace to 
love thee more”? 

This is the burden which we today 
ask our new bishop to take upon 
himself. 

We are asking him in the name of 
Christ to be patient and tender and 


kind to us beyond what can be ex- 
pected of any man. 

We are asking him to be wise and 
good and loving beyond any human 
wisdom and goodness and loving 
care. 

We are asking him to move out 
beyond the comfort and security of 
home and university into the places 
where others dare not go, if there is 
one lost sheep to be found there. 

We are asking him to leave the 
flock itself, for the sake of those who 
are wandering and lost. 

We are asking him to teach the 
flock to remain together while he is 
away, so that there is a flock to bring 
the lost ones back to. 

We are asking him to go into areas 
of human suffering and trouble and 
need, and, wherever he is, to listen 
for the cries of distress and to hear 
them and bring rescue. 

We are asking him to be a shep- 
herd. Is this too much to ask of one 
man? Yes, I think so, and yet I have 
seen upon the faces and in the lives 
of our bishops the signs that they un- 
derstood this and that they responded 
as they must ‘O give me grace to 
love thee more.” 

I see these marks even now upon 
the faces of our bishops here in the 
Sei Ko Kai, and may I say, that I 
saw them written upon our beloved 
Bishop Makita and on others I have 
known in my own couniry, the signs 
of the burden gladly assumed, of the 


patience and the love. 
(Continued on p. 36) 


“What is quite certain is that the self comnot by any effort of its 
own lift itself off its own self as centre and resystematize itself about 
God as its centre. Such radical conversion must be the act of God 
... Nothing can suffice but a redemptive act ... The one hope, then 
of bringing human selves into right relationship to God is that God 


should declare His love in am act, or acts, of sheer self-sacrifice, 
thereby winning the freely offered love of the finite selves which He 


has created.” 


(William Temple) 
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The Independent Church In 
The Philippines 


An Introduction in Four Parts 


“Only by close association and a growing familiarity with the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church will the people of the Philippines come to enjoy 
that superior Faith that can save us from the mass of superstition that 
drives thinking persons either to agnosticism or scepticism. In the Philip- 
pines, official and private religion is so saturated with superstitions and 
so organized along commercial lines, that our only hope for lasting Chris- 
tianity here is intercommunion between our Churches. Without such 
intercommunion I feel certain that in the not far off future an explosion 
will eradicate from the Philippines all vestiges of Christianity . . . I pray 
for the bishops of both Churches to have enough broadness of mind and 
width of vision to make possible such intercommunion, which for me, is 
the sole key to open for my people the doors of real opportunity to secure 
for themselves that brand of Christianity and elevation of character that 


Since the close of World War II, 
Anglican eyes have turned with in- 
creasing affection and interest to the 
sight of a national evangelical and 
catholic peoples’ Church in the Philip- 
pine Islands. While readers of the 
“Review” are not unfamiliar with the 
fact of the “Aglipayan” Church’s ex- 
istence (see Vol. IV, No. 3) and Vol. 
V, No. 2 pp. 41£) a more full intro- 
duction to its presence, its flavor and 
promise seems appropriate in view of 
its own feeling that arapport with the 
American Church is most urgent at 
this time. Here are four introductory 
chapters—each designed to contribute 


keep the American and British peoples at the head of civilization.” 
(from a letter to the Editor by the Supreme Bishop of the Philippines 
Independent Church, the Most Rev. Isabelo de los Reyes, May, 1960) 


understanding through the words of 
those outside and within. From the 
Australian Board of Missions “Re- 
view” an historical survey; from the 
Supreme Bishop, the Most Reverend 
Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., both a gen- 
eral manifesto, and a pastoral word 
delivered to the Diocesan Youth Or- 
ganization of Cavite at Bacoor late in 
1959; and a lyrical and illuminating 
profession of love for his Church from 
one of its members. The last three 
sections are taken from the Church’s 
monthly periodical “The Christian 
Register” of September 1959 and Jan- 
uary 1960. 


(1) The Philippine Independent Church 


by The Rev. H. E. Chandlee 


La Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 
the Philippine Independent Church, is 
the result in religion of the great up- 
surge of national self-consciousness 
and liberal thought which marks the 
latter years of the nineteenth century 
in the Philippines. Spanish rule over 
the years grew increasingly oppres- 
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sive. The average Filipino was in a 
deplorable economic position, and 
could do little to better his lot. Ignor- 
ance was widespread, and the Roman 
Church, through the powerful and 
wealthy Spanish religious Orders, 
kept a rigid hold over education and 
the life of the people. Abuses were 
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open and notorious, both in the gov- 
ernment and in the Church. The Fili- 
pinos grew more and more restive, 
and the movement towards independ- 
ence grew and received impetus by 
the efforts of such patriots as the José 
Rizal. The result was the Philippine 
Revolution, launched just before the 
Spanish-Amerian War of 1898, and 
continuing until American occupation 
of the Archipelago was well estab- 
lished. 

A republic was organized under the 
presidency of Emilio Aquinaldo, and 
under his leadership it had succeeded 
in putting a virtual end to Spanish 
rule over most of the country before 
the arrival of American forces. It 
submitted to the American sovereign- 
ty only after it had complete assur- 
ance of the future intentions of the 
United States, and then co-operated 
wholeheartedly with the American 
programme. Two of the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Republic were 
Monsignor Gregorio Aglipay, Vicar- 
General of the Aquinaldo Republic, 
and Don Isabelo de los Reyes, its 
leading intellectual. 

Having dealt with the political sit- 
uation, the Filipinos soon turned their 
attention to the Church. It was abun- 
dantly evident that a reformation was 
needed gravely. A request, through 
proper ecclesiastical channels, was 
made to the Papacy for the elimina- 
tion of abuses. Among these were 
mentioned the system of appointment 
of Bishoprics and higher Church of- 
fices, to which no Filipino was ever 
appointed; the exhorbitant fees charg- 
ed for ministrations, resulting in the 
fact that large numbers of the faithful 
were deprived of the consolations of 
religion; the refusal to conduct Divine 
Worship in a vernacular tongue; the 
prevalent excessive and superstitious 
mariolatry and cultus of the saints; 
and the general state of laxity among 
the clergy. 

Perhaps because the Papacy was 
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not disposed to offend the powerful 
Spanish Orders, the petition was de- 
nied. Thus it became evident that no 
reformation of the Roman Church in 
the Philippines could be expected 
from within, and a secessionist move- 
ment rapidly gained support. A mass 
meeting called by de los Reyes, meet- 
ing in Manila on August 2, 1902, re- 
sulted in the proclamation of the 
Philippine Independent Church, as a 
Church separate from Rome. The new 
Church adopted a constitution marked 
by its adherence to traditional Cath- 
olicism in matters of faith and order, 
and its reformation of the abuses 
mentioned above. 

The proclamation was received 
with enthusiasm. In many provinc- 
es the Independent Church soon 
claimed majorities, and whole towns 
became “Aglipayan,” driving the 
Spanish clergy and those adhering to 
Rome out of possession of the ancient 
parish Churches. About three million 
people left the Roman obedience and 
joined the new National Church, to- 
gether with about one hundred cler- 
gy. There was at the time no Fili- 
pino Bishop, and none of the Spanish 
episcopate joined the movement. 

The young Church soon faced diffi- 
culties. The Roman Church, now 
thoroughly alarmed, opposed it bit- 
terly, and brought suit in the courts 
for the return of the parish Churches. 
A decision of the Supreme Court in 
1906 awarded all the property to the 
Roman Church, and the Independent 
Church lost all of its Churches and 
other buildings. Because the Church 
was composed largely of those of the 
lower economic groupings, the finan- 
cial problems were pressing. There 
were too few clergy, and the Church 
faced the lack of an episcopate. The 
organization of the Church needed 
further strengthening. All of these 
factors led Monsignor Aglipay, the 
head of the Church, to accept conse- 
cration at the hands of clergy not in 
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episcopal orders in the year 1903, so 
that, as Supreme Bishop, he might 
maintain aq succession and better or- 
ganise the Church. Aglipay accepted 
consecration only under protest, and 
then because he became convinced 
that the future of Independency re- 
quired it. He was perfectly aware of 
the deficiency or His Orders and the 
loss of Apostolic Succession, as evi- 
denced by the records of the time. He 
appealed both to the Episcopal Mis- 
sion under Bishop Brent and to the 
Old Catholic Church, but because of 
turbulent political tensions, his ap- 
peals came to nothing. 

Largely through the efforts of W. 
H. Taft, the Governor-General, Uni- 
tarions showed marked interest in the 
Church. Aglipay and other leaders re- 
sponded to this interest, and a strong 
Unitarian influence was brought to 
bear upon them. Unitarian theology 
and an extreme liberalism began to 
be characteristic of the writings of 
Aglipay and others of the hierarchy. 
A radical revision of the Liturgy, the 
Officio Divino, which, while it pre- 
served the externals of traditional 
Catholicism, was strongly Unitarian 
in theology, was promulgated. A 
liberalised Creed was issued. Never- 
theless, Unitarianism failed to per- 
meate the Church very deeply. Only 
Aglipay ond a few leaders were af- 
fected by it, and the vast majority of 
clergy and laity maintained the Trini- 
tarian faith. 

Through the period of the Common- 
wealth, the Independent Church main- 
tained its position under great disad- 
vantages. Beginning at the time of 
the loss of the old parish Churches, so 


deeply rooted in the Filipino life, and 
continuing because of lack of clergy, 
financial difficulties, and lack of in- 
stitutions, about one half of the adher- 
ents of the Church drifted back to Ro- 
man obedience. The Church was un- 
der increasingly bitter criticism and 
strong pressure from the still predom- 
inant and powerful Roman Church, 
and equally under pressure from the 
Protestants who had begun work at 
the time of the American occupation. 
During the Japanese occupation, the 
Independent Church suffered persecu- 
tion, refusing to submit to the reli- 
gious regimentation of the Japanese 
policy. 

With the close of World War II and 
the proclamation of Philippine Inde- 
pendence, the National Church rea- 
lized more deeply its significance and 
its needs, and began to show signs of 
a marked increase in devotion and 
zeal. A soundly orthodox declara- 
tion of faith was issued in 1947, and 
the canons were revised. The dis- 
tinguished and able Monsignor Isa- 
belo de los Reyes, Jr., was elected Su- 
preme Bishop. Negotiations were be- 
gun with the Episcopal Church for 
the restoration of valid orders, result- 
ing in the sending of a petition to the 
American House of Bishops through 
the Missionary Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Episcopal Church, the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, for the consecra- 
tion of the Independent Bishops. The 
request was granted by the House, 
and three of the Independientes were 
ordained Deacon and Priest, and then 
were consecrated to the Episcopate 
on April 7, 1948 in St. Luke’c Pro- 
Cathedral, Manila. Bishop Binsted 


“The essence of the missionary calling is to adopt another people 
as one’s own and to share completely in the life of the Church among 


this people. 


The process must however be two-way... . Asian 


churches must share in the life and mission of European and Ameri- 


can churches as well as the other way round.” 
(Dr, D. T. Niles) 
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was the consecrator, and Bishop Wil- 
ner, Suffragan of the Philippines, and 
Bishop Kennedy, of Honolulu, acted 
as co-consecrators. Since that time, 
all the Bishops of the Church have 
been validly consecrated in Apostolic 
Succession ond most of the clergy re- 
ordained by their Bishops. 

An unfortunate factional dispute 
had developed before the consecra- 
tions. A small minority led by Mons. 
Santiago Fonacier, who had declined 
to render an accounting of his term 
as Supreme Bishop, which office he 
had held before de los Reyes, ques- 
tioned the validity of the election of 
Bishop de los Reyes. Suit had been 
filed against Fonacier in the Court of 
First Instomce to compel him to make 
the desired accounting. After the 
consecration of the three Bishops, 
Fonacier argued that Bishop de los 
Reyes and the Bishops associated 
with him, by accepting consecration 
at the hands of a Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, had thereby become 
Episcopalians and forfeited the right 
to demand an accounting. The case 
has been decided in favour of Bishop 
de los Reyes in the Court of First In- 
stance and the Court of Appeals. 


At present, no union of any kind 
exists between the Independent 
Church and the Episcopal Church. 
There is no inter-communion. The 
two Churches are in mutual friend- 
ship ond the closest possible coop- 
eration. Both hope that in the future 
this increasing friendship and co- 
operation may lead to negotiations for 
the establishment of inter-communion. 

The Philippine Independent Church 
doctrinally adheres to the traditional 
Catholic position. Its declaration of 
faith asserts in succinct ond unequi- 
vocal terms the central doctrines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Church, Min- 
istry, and Sacraments. It has made 
every effort to purge Roman addi- 
tions and accretions from its faith and 
to correct many superstitious prac- 
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tices used by Roman Catholics in the 
Philippines. 

In worship, it adheres more closely 
to the Roman forms and traditional 
uses than does Anglicanism general- 
ly, preserving many ancient and col- 
ourful customs. The Liturgy is gen- 
erally in one of the vernacular dia- 
lects, and translations of the Roman 
Services, a revised Officio Divino, 
and increasingly the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, adapted to the Independ- 
ent traditional customs, are in use. A 
Prayer Book is projected, ond work 
is expected to be begun on it in the 
near future. The head of the Church, 
called “Obispo Maximo,” with a posi- 
tion analogous to an Archbishop, is at 
present the Most Reverend Isabelo de 
los Reyes, Jr. The office is elective. 
The Church is governed by the Su- 
preme Bishop and the Council of 
Bishops, and there is a General As- 
sembly consisting of the Bishops and 
two delegates from each diocese, one 
priest and one layman. Its functions 
are the election of the Supreme Bi- 
shop, the sanctioning of amendments 
to the Constitution or Articles of Relli- 
gion, and action upon resolutions of 
the Council of Bishops involving the 
dismissal of the Supreme Bishop. The 
Church has more than one million 
ond a half members. 


At present the greatest need of the 
Philippine Independent Church is a 
well-trained and adequate priesthood. 
A great step forward in meeting this 
need has been taken by the granting 
of the request to educate the candid- 
ates of the Independent Church in St. 
Andrew's Seminary, and the offering 
by the Seminary of extension courses 
to the clergy already in the field. A 
further need is the strengthening of 
the central and diocesan organization, 
the provision of a supply of funds for 
administrative ond missionary work, 
and the establishment of institutional 
work of various kinds. 

The Independent Church is _in- 
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creasingly important in the Philippine 
scene. Throughout the country there is 
renewed interest in it, and it is facing 
its pastoral tasks and its missionary 
effort with renewed vigor and zeal. 
Congregations show steady growth, 
and many beautiful new churches 
have recently been erected. Together 


with its sister Church, the Philippine 
Episcopal Church, in close co-oper- 
ation and possible inter-communion, 
it can labour even more abundantly 
to make known to the Filipino people 
the ancient Catholic Church interpret- 
ed and applied to the life of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. 


(II) The “Iglesia Filipina Independiente” Today 


by the Obispo Maximo 


To prove that God in his infinite 
power and wisdom can evolve great 
blessings out of the worst calamities, 
even from the dislocations and holo- 
caust of the last World War,on the 
morning of July 4, 1946, the Philip- 
pines became an independent Repub- 
lic. Soon after, India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Burma and Indonesia with their 
submerged millions attained also full 
nationhood. All these nations soon 
discovered that their newly acquired 
freedom was not the key to paradise 
and that independent nations may be 
equal in political status but not equal 
in prosperity and strength. The larger 
the number of independent Asian 
nations, the greater was felt their 
need for interdependence not only 
among themselves, but also with the 
rest of the world. 

The people of the Philippines, and 
particularly the religious leaders of 
the “Iglesia Filipina Independiente” 
known also as the Aglipayan Church 
and "The Philippine Independent 
Church” had long before learned that 
political independence can easily be 
liberty to starve and die, and that full 
nationhood can only be enjoyed by 
virile peoples through democratic in- 
stitutions, education, an increased 
purchasing power for the citizens, and 
higher standards of living, of knowing 
and of worshiping. 

With the political independence the 
Filipino Church soon found easy acc- 
ess to the end of a quest which had 
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begun on August 2, 1902, when about 
two thousand workers belonging to 
the “Union Obrere Democratica”, a 
labor union in Manila, unanimously 
approved a Resolution from which I 
quote the following excerpts: 
“The Pope of Rome has not been 
a father but a step-father to our 
people; to remain any longer under 
his authority would brand us either 
as infants incapable of self-respect, 
or voluntary slaves who have never 
possessed it. We can no longer 
suffer the abuses of the masters of 
perdition who have without end 
corrupted our religion and laughed 
obi ie meiner ls es 
Trusting in God Almighty we sol- 
emnly proclaim ourselves separated 
from the Pope of Rome and his 
Church, and proclaim and hereby 
establish the holy “Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente” to which we shall 
remain faithful for all eternity”. 
The foremost leaders of the move- 
ment, including Jose Palma, author 
of the words of the Philippine Nat- 
ional Anthem, and Gregorio Aglipay, 
the first Supreme Bishop, had never 
intended to forfeit their catholic heri- 
tage and had been careful to pre- 
serve the liturgy, mode of worship 
ond sacramental life of the ancient 
Church. As at the time of birth of the 
Filipino Church there was no living 
Filipino who had been elevated to the 
Episcopate by the Roman Catholic 
Church, there was none to secede 
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with the priests and laity and bestow 
to the infant Church the gift of Apost- 
olic Succession. And on April 7, 1948, 
this deficiency in Apostolic Orders 
was covered when Apostolic Succ- 
ession was imparted by three Bishops 
of the American Episcopal Church to 
three Bishops of the Filipino Church 
amidst impressive and spectacular 
ceremonies attended by several Fili- 
pino national figures including Gen- 
eral Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy of 
revolutionary celebrity. 

The “Iglesia Filipina Indepen- 
diente” is today the poor Filipino’s 
Church, and will always cherish and 
maintain its integrity and indepen- 
dence. The two million faithful 
take pride in the record of their 
fathers in laying the foundation 
of the largest non-Roman Christian 
Church in Asia, ond are fully per- 
suaded that their Church's mission, 
the salvation of souls, is not only 
theirs, or belonging to Americans, 
Romans or Spaniards, but Christ's. 
With such conviction, the “Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente” is not reluct- 
ant to receive, but welcomes the gen- 
erous help of the American Episcopal 
Church in training our divinity stu- 
dents at St. Andrew's Seminary near 
Manila, where today something like 
eighty of our young men are under- 
taking excellent training for the 
priesthood. 

In one way or another each gener- 
ation has to fight for Truth and pro- 
gress in the conditions of its time. 
Not everything has been easy sailing 
for the Filipino Church in its search 
for better trained priests, better meth- 
ods of organization, and better ways 


for more effective pastoral work and 
action. We agree with J. S. S. Malelu 
of India that “foreign subsidies flow- 
ing in too freely may foster a sense 
of irresponsibility”, but we also know 
that our meager resources are the 
main stumbling block to our earnest 
endeavors to give the Filipinos that 
higher brand of Christianity and sup- 
erior morality that is the pride of 
American and British peoples. At all 
events, and in the face of our finan- 
cial shortcomings, the Filipino Church 
is marching forward towards greater 
expansion and service to the Filipinos. 

Today the “Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente” is a member in good 
standing of the World Council of 
Churches; of the East Asia Christion 
Conference; and many of our Bishops 
and priests are regular members af 
the Philippine Bible Society. We strive 
to place a Bible in every home and as 
much as feasible, in the hands of 
every member of the Church. A newly 
adopted Filipino Missale and Filipino 
Rituale are in the process of printing 
and shall serve as a basis for neg- 
otating a Concordat with the historic 
Churches of America, England and 
Greece. 

The “Iglesia Filipina Indepen- 
diente” today has 550 parish churches 
in the towns and cities of the Philip- 
pines; 2000 chapels in the barrios and 
rural areas; and is served by a clergy 
composed of 580 priests, 20 Diocesan 
Bishops, 18 Suffragan Bishops; two 
Apostolic Prefectures, and the dedica- 
ted cooperation of about 20,000 mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxilliary, app- 
roximately the same number of lay- 
men organized in Laymen’s Comm- 


Jesus promised His followers three things 
— that they could never be sure what the next day would bring, 
— that they would always be in trouble, 
— that they had nothing to fear if they feared only God 
(Author unknown) 


SS it sess nee 
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ittees, and countless youth organiza- 
tions of both sexes. The Constitution, 
Canons and Book of Worship are in 
English, but vernacular translations 
are widely used in all churches and 
occasions. 

Today's mightiest challenge to the 
Filipino Church is the imperative need 
for a new national Cathedral that 
shall replace the old cathedral build- 
ing that was burned and totally des- 


troyed during the battle for the Liber- 
ation of Manila. The estimated costs 
amount to a million pesos. For such a 
monumental project foreign aid is not 
unwanted or unneeded. As the Rev. 
Dr. Laton E. Holmgren recently stated 
before the United Bible Societies at 
Singapore, "The work is His. The 
funds are His”, ond I may add: "The 
Filipino National Cathedral will be 
Christ's too.” 


(III) A Word to Our Youth 


by The Supreme Bishop 


The Filipino Catholic Church must 
in a sense function as the conscience 
of the Philippines. This does not mean 
that the Filipino Church can speak 
authoritatively for all the people of 
the Philippines. But our Church, 
through the laity and clergy, and 
specially through its young people, 
by open debate on the great issues of 
private and public concern alike, can 
help shed the light of Christ on the 
pathway of the nation. 

In order to obey the voice of God 
we must hear it. How can we avoid 
the condemnation of Jesus that, hav- 
ing ears, we hear not, and having 
eyes, we see not? We must learn to 
listen in the right time: everywhere 
and always. And we must learn to 
consider and decide among ourselves. 
We are prone to listen only on Sun- 
day and to certain other men, but we 
must learn to think, and think deeply, 
by ourselves about the will of God 
and the needs of our people. Let us 
listen, and listen carefully to the 
small, quiet but persuasive voice of 
our conscience, without forgetting that 
Christ, our Lord, walks the earth day 
and night, and pleads for righteous- 
ness and the salvation of our souls. 

There is no way of imagining the 
life that throbs through others except 
as one imagines life that throbs within 
oneself. We cannot discover where 
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we come from and whither we go, nor 
the meaning of our stay on earth, no 
matter how briefly, unless we use 
Faith as the key to our discovery. 
Only through Faith can we enjoy 
that inner force that carries us with 
a smiling face out of the mystery of 
birth into the mystery of death. God 
does not speak to us in English, Latin 
or Tagalog. God speaks to us in the 
language of the soul. To hear that 
spiritual language and to under- 
stand it, we need God's grace, which 
is never granted to those who believe 
the Church is not the body of Christ 
for the people, of the people, and by 
the people, but merely an instrument 
to send the commands and the in- 
structions of an Italian Pope. 

Allow me to remind you that 
the Filipino Catholic Church was 
not established by cowards, and can- 
not be preserved by cowards, but 
was proclaimed by men of God in- 
spired with the strength and the 
courage of the real soldiers of God. 
Many of them were from the heroic 
towns of Cavite province, particularly 
from Bakoor. 

During this critical era for our 
Church and nation, I commend to 
you to strive at all times to strive in 
public and private life for the follow- 
ing fundamental principles of Christ- 
ian morality and democratic Faith: 
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1. Integrity and civic virtue, and 
perpetual conflict against graft, 
corruption and immorality. 

2. Undeviating and sustained de- 
fense of the constitutional liber- 
ties safeguarded by our Consti- 
tution, and to defend the “wall 
of separation” between Church 
and State. No democratic Repub- 
lic can long survive without the 
youth of the land becoming true 
champions of the Supreme Law. 

3. Real Filipinism in all matters 
that involve honor, independence, 
dignity and salvation of our peo- 
ple. Filipino Youth must mobilize 
to fortify the economics, cultural 
and political emancipation of the 
people. Without liberty no nation 
can become great and enjoy true 
progress and health. 


If the Youth Organizatians of the 
Filipino Catholic Church would en- 
brace as tenets of their political Faith 
the above guiding principles the 
present chaos in our country will de- 
stroy itself, the light will end the 
darkness, and the blessed day when 
the greatness of the Philippines shall 
shine on earth will soon be born. 
Then, like the Prodigal Son, sadder 
but wiser, our enemy shall come to 
his senses, superstition and ignorance 
shall vanish, truth shall prevail, and 
those who now persecute us will 
arise and take the long road of re- 
pentance and brotherhood. And then 
the Philippines will be the common 
Mother of all free and real Christian 
Filipinos. 

May the Peace of God Almighty 
be upon you! 


(IV) Why I Love Iglesia Filipina Independiente 


by Salvador U. Kimhoko 


Once in a while, one of our more 
inquisitive Church members asks the 
question: “‘Why do I love the Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente?” 

We begin to wonder too. Why am I 
a member of the Iglesia Filipina In- 
dependiente, and proudly call my- 
self a Filipinista or Aglipayan? Why 
don't I join the Roman Church? It is 
bigger. It is rich. It is exclusive and 
fashionable. Its priests wear costly 
vestments. Its rites in the Latin lan- 
guage are impressive, and sometimes 
presided by an Occidental Cardinal. 
Its followers are devoted, disciplined, 
and influential. It has the largest 
membership of any single church in 
the world. And it claims to be cath- 
olic and apostolic, the true Church 
of Christ. 

Permit me, therefore, to explain 
why I—why they—why we are Fili- 
pinistas, Aglipayans or Filipino Cath- 
olics instead of Roman Catholics. 
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The Philippine Republic is a demo- 
cratic nation. Over many wars our 
people have consistently fought for 
freedom and human rights. At the 
cost of untold sacrifice and much 
suffering, we have won these object- 
ives. We have attained freedom of 
religion, freedom of press and speech, 
freedom from fear, freedom from 
want. 

We cherish these four freedoms. 
You love them: I love them. Our 
fathers died for them; our brothers 
have died for them; and we ourselves 
will die for them if the need ever 
arises, 

The Iglesia Filipina Independiente 
or Philippine Independent Church, 
born out of our great struggle for 
freedom, supports these four tenets. 
But perhaps you would like to ask: 
Does not the Roman Church do the 
same? tt 

The answer is a definite no. Allow 
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me to explain further. 

In the Roman doctrine, there is only 
one true religion — its own. Every- 
thing else is false. It prohibits any 
Roman from acting as sponsor in any 
religious ceremony in ony church ex- 
cept itself. It advocates the reunion 
of the Roman Church and the State in 
the Philippines — an intolerable sit- 
uation that our ancestors fought with 
all determination during their time. 

The second of the four freedoms is 
freedom of speech and of press. Yet 
the Roman Church tells its faithful 
what to read and what not to read, 
what to say and what not to say. It 
publishes a list of approved books — 
books whose authors toe the line; and 
it has an Index Librorum Prohibitorum 
—a blacklist of books that endanger 
its claims. 

We all desire freedom from fear. 
But the Roman Church exacts disci- 
pline over its millions of subjects by 
forever dangling over their heads the 
threat of excommunication and eter- 
nal damnation. 

The Roman Church's attitude to- 
wards the freedoms is aptly summed 
up in the Nuevo Ripalda, the manual 
for religious instruction today in 
Spain: 


Q. What are the freedoms which 
liberalism defends? A. Freedom of 
conscience, freedom of worship, and 
freedom of press. 

Q. Must the government suppress 
(these) freedoms by means of cen- 
sorship? A. Obviously, yes. 

Q. Why? A. Because it must pre- 
vent deception, calumny and corrup- 
tion of its subjects, which harm the 
general good. 

Q. Are there other pernicious free- 
doms? A. Yes, freedom of propa- 
ganda, and freedom of assembly. 

Q. Why are these freedoms per- 
nicious? A. Because they serve to 
teach error, propagate vice and plot 
against the Church. 

The Iglesia Filipina Independiente 
is founded along democratic princi- 
ples. It recognizes separation of 
Church and State. Its Supreme Bi- 
shop is elected for a limited period. 
Its members have a voice in its gov- 
ernment. It seeks no unwarranted in- 
tervention in political affairs. It up- 
holds the finest teachings of Christ 
and Catholicism, and spells health, 
self-reliance and liberty for our souls. 

That is why I love the Iglesia Fili- 
pina Indepeniente, my very own 
Church! (End) 


eT 


Parish is not for itself, 
Diocese is not for itself, 


National Church is not for itself; 
All are part of the Great self-giving of Christ 
for the salvation of mankind. 
Whenever, anywhere along the line, one says 
"We have to take care of ourselves first” 
A suicidal announcement has in fact been made; 


“First things first. 


We can go it alone without Christ. 
We shall attempt a vacation from the 
purposes of Almighty God.” 
ee | 
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THE SECOND CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


Peter L. 


If there is any recent movement to 
be found throughout the Christian 
world it is the new emphasis on the 
laity, - the church as God's people in 
the world, the church as the elect in 
exodus from the realm of religious 
insulation, the church as mission. . . 
Clearly what is involved in all this is 
a profound task of theological clarifi- 
cation, especially concerning the doc- 
trine of the church. An altogether diff- 
erent question, however, is how such 
a concept of the church’s mission re- 
lates to sociological realities. Such 
realities annoyingly and persistently 
intrude into the processes of theolo- 
gical cerebration. . 

Recent sociological investigations 
all point to one depressing conclu- 


Is the Church really a family? If 
So - out of the many, many varieties 
of family patterns the world has 
known - what kind of family? Is not 
some illegal transition being made 
these days when we infer from the 
Biblical imagery of “Father” and 
“brethren” that the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, the Church, is to be pic- 
tured best as a modern family? This 
has been described as Confucianist 
terminology which has somehow in- 
vaded our thinking, and not a few, 
including our author here, warn that 
false images both reveal and effect 
a profound weakness in the Church’s 
missionary thrust, . . . Peter Berger, 
to whom we are indebted for the arti- 
cle “Beyond Religion” in our Michael- 
mas, 1959 issue, is on the faculty of 
Hartford Theological Seminary teach- 
ing in the field of the sociology of 
religion. This article, here slightly 
condensed, appeared in the December 
2, 1959 issue of the Christian Century, 
by whose kind permission it is passed 
on to our readers, 
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Berger 


sion: that American Protestantism, as 
institutionally organized, is virtually 
impotent in terms of affecting the 
policy-making processes of our soc- 
iety. Among the sources which sub- 
stantiate this contention: Floyd Hun- 
ters Community Power Siructure, 
Kenneth Underwood's Protestant and 
Catholic, and that brief but brilliant 
study by Arthur Vidich and Joseph 
Bensman, Small Town in Mass Soc- 
iety. But sociologists who point out 
the inefficacy of Protestantism in the 
political and economic areas might 
well have pointed out the one insti- 
tution to which our churches relate 
most intimately, namely the family. 
This relation is startlingly evident in 
the locale of our current religious re- 
vival - the suburbs. The appeal of the 
booming suburban church is family- 
centered and so is its program. At 
times one can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that the ministry of word and 


sacrament is a mere appendage 
to the religious education pro- 
gram in suburbia’s churches. The 


growth of Protestant church member- 
ship bears out this pattern. The per- 
sons most vulnerable to recruitment 
are those living the years of young 
parenthood - not before and not after. 
When a family is first being est- 
ablished the urge for religious identi- 
fication is the strongest; more often 
than not the parents follow their 
children into the church fold. It 
would not be at all surprising if our 
religious revival went down in church 
history as the Second Children’s 
Crusade. 


The emphasis on the family is not 
a religious pecularity; it permeates 
our present-day culture... . This 
new liaison of hearth and altar is 
accompanied by a full-blown ideo- 
logy. This ideology is pervasive in 
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the literary output and promotion of 
our denominations and is hardly lim- 
ited to religious education literature 
per se. The theological aspect of the 
ideology is the attributing of extra- 
ordinary sanctity to the institution of 
the family. . . The sociological aspect 
of the ideology is the proposition that 
the family is the basic unit of society. 
Supposedly it follows that if we 
work for the Christian family we are 
thereby working for a Christian soc- 
iety. The implication is not only that 
“the family that prays together stays 
together” - a statement yet to be veri- 
fied - but that the totality of Christian 
homes constitutes a Christian nation. 
The level of sociological sophistica- 
tion here is comparable to a view 
which would hold that the fiscal pol- 
icies of the national government 
should adhere to the same economic 
principles on which the corner drug- 
store is operated. The attraction of the 
simple and the familiar is all too 
compelling. 

To speak of the family as the “bas- 
ic unit” of society is to use thoroughly 
misleading terminology. Whatever 
validity this assertion has is mainly 
psychological. In the life of the indivi- 
dual the family - both the one in 
which he is reared and the one which 
he himself undertakes - is of vital 
importance, and this is more true in 
contemporay American culture than 
in many other societies. But this 
psychological fact cannot be trans- 
ferred simply to the sociological 
level of analysis. On the contrary, in 
looking at society’s large institutional 
network we find the family every- 
where in a dependent situation. If 
the family were a basic unit of society, 
we would expect that whatever hap- 
pens within this institution would act 
upon all other institutions - but this 
is not the case. At least in modern 
technological civilization, the parti- 
cular structure of the family is de- 
pendent upon other institutions - pol- 
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itical, economic, class. It is not a 
particular kind of family that pro- 
duces certain political or economic 
developments, but the other way 
around. Looked at sociologically ra- 
ther than psychologically, this is 
largely true in the life of the individ- 
ual also. It's not a certain kind of 
family life that gives an individual a 
certain job; rather a certain kind of 
job allows an individual to live his 
family life as he does. 


The family-centered ideology has 
far-reaching implications for the 
churches. By concentrating on the 
family to the exclusion of other in- 
stitutions, the churches are at work 
not where the important decisions are 
made but where the effects of 
these decisions are passively exper- 
ienced. In other words, to say that the 
churches are linked intimately with 
the institution of the family to the ex- 
clusion of other institutions is but 
another way of saying that the 
churches are impotent in our society. 
Furthermore the family ideology which 
we have tried to sketch serves to 
support this very impotence. Worst 
of all, the ideology, like all rational- 
izations, functions to veil reality and 
and thus prevent effective action. 

We can now return to our initial 
question of how able the church is 
to carry out its mission. Let us look 
for a moment at the criteria by which 
local congregations generally organ- 
ize their activities. Chiefly they are 
three: age, sex and marital status. 
These are groups for older and 
younger people, for men and women, 
for the married and the not-yet-mar- 
ried (the last of these being, often 
quite openly, the necessary preamble 
to the young couples group). These 
three criteria have one characteristic 
in common: they relate to the private 
rather than public life and are soc- 
iologically irrelevant — except with 
reference to the family. To those who 
entertain the notion that the mission 
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of the church entails a Christion im- 
pact upon public life, we can only 
say that the church is singularly ill- 
equipped organizationally for the acc- 
omplishment of this goal. 

Our last sociological footnote has 
obvious practical implications. If the 
church is mission, as Hendrik Krae- 
mer tells us, the first practical pro- 
blem lies in the organization of the 
church's congregational life. The crit- 
eria of organization will then have to 
be those which facilitate mission; they 
will have to point outwards to the 
world rather than back to the con- 
gregation viewed as one big happy 
family. Such criteria are evangelism, 
social action, study (both theological 
and sociological), and, perhaps most 
important of all, vocation - since it 
is through their occupations that men 
relate most vitally to public life. The 
fact that the most fruitful suggestions 
along these lines have come from the 


inner city - where family life is weak- 
est - should give us pause. 

Needless to say, the family is not 
without Christian signficance. . . The 
family can be an institution in which 
Christian vocation is exercised - no 
less so and no more so than occupa- 
tional and political institutions. To 
take seriously the mission of the laity 
is to proclaim the sovereignity of 
Christ over all domains of life. This 
would require an exodus from our 
Babylonian captivity to respectability 
—of which both religion and family 
have been favorite symbols. The 
urgency of the question is enhanced 
by the knocking on our gates of the 
“new Islam,” as Jules Monnerot has 
aptly called communism. If we fail 
to respond to the question, the de- 
lusions of the Second Children’s Cru- 
sade may turn out to be more tragic 
than those of the first. 

(End) 


PROBLEMS OF SUCCESS 
(or what can we do to follow up?) 


“What is one to do when more than 10,000 people claim to accept 
Christianity within the space of just a few months and with scarcely 
any instruction, as was the case in one tribe in southeast Asia? A for- 
mer medicine man heard enough of the gospel to tell the people that 
they should not smoke opium or drink beer, and that they should be 
good. He proceeded to baptize whole villages of people and the mis- 
sionaries co-operated by sending Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
to the people. These were highly prized and put in bamboo con- 
tainers and the people celebrated their new faith with huge feasts. 
Not long after this, the same medicine man married a second wife 
and left the movement, taking a large percentage of the people with 
him. All that remains of the movement is a fear of having one’s 
name erased from “the book,” in which case the person will go to 


hell, but if apologies are made three times (in some places seven 
times) before the assembled villagers, the name is written again and 
he will not go to hell.” 
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Religions, Christianity and Christian Faith 
John F. Woolverton 


A Commentary on Joachim Wach’s “Comparative Study of Religions” 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1958 229pp. $4.50 


Christians living in the twentieth 
century have become increasingly 
aware of three closely related factors 
in the world at large which have once 
again forced upon the Church the 
necessity for the study of other re- 
ligions. First, as Arnold Toynbee has 
impressed upon us, we are living for 
the first time in history in a truly uni- 
versal period. Secondly, the ecumen- 
ical movement and the growth of the 
younger churches have issued in the 
desire to understand the cultural ma- 
trix out of which those churches have 
come. And, thirdly, the new national- 
ism of Asia, the Near East and Af- 
rica has brought about a desire on 
the part of those people to revitalize 
their ancient traditions. In this lat- 
ter, there are, of course, important dis- 
tinctions between the religious pur- 
ists, the new intelligentsia and the 
masses as well as internal distinctions 
within each group as Professor Jo- 
seph Kitagawa has shown (The 
Search for Self Identity, Ecumenical 
Review, April, 1960). There are also 
obvious distinctions between such na- 
tions as Pakistan and China regard- 
ing the place of religion within the 
national community. In the latter, the 
“revitalizing” of ancient tradition can 
be seen in, for instance, the refurbish- 
ing of the Bubbling Well Temple in 
Shanghai as a show place supported 
by the state to impress foreign visit- 
ors with China's religious tolerance 
while the monks are indoctrinated 
with Marx ond Lenin. Moreover in 
the face of the impact and acceptance 
of Western technology and secular- 
ism in Asia, those who are most in- 
volved with the so-called “religious 
renaissance” may either have little 
influence in the life of the nation or 
actually be obscurantist, taking no 
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part in the present messianic feeling 
which is so much in evidence among 
Asians. 

In the face of this, one suspects that 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer may have been 
right in his assertion that we now 
live in a religionless age, for this 
secularism (I use the word in a fac- 
tual ond not an evaluating sense) 
would seem to be the only gift which 
the West is giving to the East. "Re- 
ligious loyalty,” wrote Joachim Wach, 
“in theory at least, outranks any other 
loyalty everywhere except in the 
Western world.” One wonders whe- 
ther this will in the future, become 
universally applicable; certainly the 
Indian Government’s documentary 
films on Buddhism have more of a 
political than a religious motive, for 
Indions now realize with pride that 
theirs is the land of Siddhartha Gau- 
tama. Moreover the Indian's new 
pride in his country contains a strong 
element of pragmatism which sees 
that o@ sound society must use com- 
mon technological skills to cure its 
own ills. Whether the religions of 
India will, in the future, play any- 
things like a dominant role in giving 
to their society the ability to distin- 
guish between wholesome skills and 
vicious ones seems unlikely in the 
face of Western influence and the 
nature of Indian religions themselves. 
As Andre Malraux has said, agnosti- 
cism is no new thing; what is new is 
an agnostic culture where a conflict 
appears between artistic quality and 
spiritual value. ‘This conflict exists 
wherever the machine age culture has 
made good. Only in regions where 
they are immune from it have Islam, 
India and China preserved their sac- 
red forms . . . and they find no new 
forms to replace them.” (Voices of 
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Silence, p. 495ff). 

Against such a background the late 
Professor Wach’s book is most wel- 
come. But we have here a double 
starting point, for Wach wrote within 
the context of the ongoing debate 
within the Church from Soderblom 
and Rudolph Otto to Hendrick Krae- 
mer regarding the relationship of 
revelation as seen in Christian faith 
and the religions of human culture. 
His position in this complicated theol- 
ogical discussion is of importance. 
The Comparative Study of Reloiions 
cannot be properly reviewed until 
we have noted Wach’s place in this, 
for his definitions and use of terms 
(even the chapter headings!) are 
part and parcel of the point of view 
he advocates. Those who read the 
excellent essay by Professor Kita- 
gawa on the life and work of Wach 
which comprises nearly a third of 
the volume under discussion will find 
additional help here. 

We are all aware that contempor- 
ary theology has insisted upon the 
uniqueness of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. In the light of this 
radical claim all the religions of the 
world, including Christicnity, have 
come to be seen relatively. Chris- 
tianity as the religious form of West- 
ern culture, then, is not seen to be 
absolute but relative and finite like 
all other religions. As Professor Hans 
Frei has pointed out in his discussion 
of the historical background of this 
debate (Handbook of Christian Theol- 
ogy, p. 310ff as well as in his two 
essays in Faith and Ethics), absolute 
authority, it is now commonly as- 
sumed by the majority of theologians 
both Protestant and Anglican, may be 
claimed for Jesus Christ but not for 
the Christian religion. In this situa- 
tion there are two extremes which 
theologians for the most part have 
avoided. One extreme is to deny all 
value to cultural religions in the face 
of the unique revelation of God in 
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Jesus Christ. The other extreme is to 
assert that every religion must be ac- 
cepted uncritically as containing truth 
which is of itself a preparation for 
the Gospel. Within this broad area 
of ongoing theological debate, we 
may distinguish two points of view 
both of which avoid these extremes. 
The first group of theologians point to 
the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, gen- 
erally tend to be critical of non-Chris- 
tion religions and to emphasize pro- 
phetic Biblical faith, though by no 
means rejecting all value in cultural 
religions. Kraemer’s remarks on 
Buddhism (Religion and the Christian 
Faith, p. 114) are to the point. Here 
one finds such diverse folk as Karl 
Barth, Hendrik Kraemer and Emil 
Brunner, though Brunner would criti- 
cize the answer and not the quest of 
non-Christian religions. The other 
group to a greater or lesser extent 
tend to see truth as one, to find all 
existence as a medium of revelation 
and to assert that religious experience 
wherever it occurs is the apprehen- 
sion of the revelatum, while Christian- 
ity for Christian theologians is the 
normative standard. This group in- 
cludes such men as Nathan Soder- 
blom, Otto, Temple, Tillich and Joa- 
chim Wach. Within this broad gen- 
eralization, Wach and Kraemer stand 
out as particular protagonists in the 
debate, since they specifically deal 
with the relationship of Christianity 
and Christian faith with cultural re- 
ligions. Kraemer, the Biblical realist, 
protests against calling the Christian 
faith a religion. Watch, the Platonist, 
retorts that ‘the specific can be more 
adequately apprehended and not ob- 
literated if seen in the context of the 
whole religious experience of man” 
(Comparative Study, p. 28). Kraemer 
is concerned with the doctrine of God, 
or lack of same in other religions. In 
this the religions of India are seen to 
be anthropocentric—that is, they are 
concerned with self-salvation and 
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thus, to use Luther's category are re- 
ligions of works (Werkheiligkeit). 
Joachim Wach, beginning as a sociolo- 
gist and being as he was, concerned 
with the doctrine of man and his com- 
munity, holds that anthropocentrism 
is practically unknown in the East 
(Comparative Study, xxix). One gets 
a bit breathless at this and wonders 
if perhaps there is not some truth on 
both sides—a dangerous position at 
best! Suffice it to say that Wach’s 
search for the universal in religious 
experience, his awareness of similar- 
ities in the structure of different re- 
ligions, his insistence that before we 
compare we must thoroughly know 
what we compare, were no doubt in- 
fluenced by his remarkable back- 
ground and academic training. He 
was born into that kind of a German 
family which fostered and nourished 
intellectual curiosity. He was on 
able linguist. He loved both music 
ond literature, was interested in me- 
dicine and psychiatry. He counted 
among his close friends the nuclear 
physicist Werner Heisenberg, and 
through two lines in his family he 
was descended from the great Jewish 
philosopher Moses Mendelssohn. All 
of this no doubt contributed to his 
irenic and ecumenical spirit. It is 
perhaps shocking to hear that he ad- 
vocated the plurality of religions on a 
global scale. Professor Kitagawa tells 
us that Wach felt “in a real sense... 
Christ, the Buddah, and Mohammed 


are ‘universal options.’ A religious 
man must choose his faith despite the 
environmental factors, and he called 
no less a person than Soren Kierke- 
gaard to his aid in rejecting cultural 
determinism. Finally Wach was an 
Anglican, an enthusiastic supporter of 
the ecumenical movement and, as 
mony who become citizens of our 
country, a firm believer in “America’s 
great experiment of combining loyal- 
ty to religion with devotion to liberty.” 

The Comparative Study of Relli- 
gions is divided into five chapters: 
first, the development, meaning and 
method of the “science of religion” 
(Religionswissenschaft) is dealt with 
in its relation to the comparative 
study of religion. This in turn is re- 
lated to theology in the following 
momner: 

“If it is the task of theology to 
investigate, buttress and teach the 
faith of a religious community to 
which it is committed, as well as to 
kindle zeal and fervor for the de- 
fense and spread of this faith, it is 
the responsibility of a comparative 
study to guide and purify it.” Cp. 9) 

Here Wach’s Kantian epistemology 
and his debt to Religionswissenschatt 
become apparent. There is a sharp 
distinction made between objectivity 
and subjectivity, between the science 
of religion and the philosophy of re- 
ligion. Hendrik Kraemer has criti- 
cized Wach rather unfairly for this, 
pointing out that no science of relli- 


"The religion of truth crucified is the religion of the freedom of 


the spirit. 


Truth crucified possesses no logical nor juridicial power 


of compulsion and it made its appearance in the world as infinite 
love, and love does not compel; rather it makes men infinitely free 
. . . Freedom must bring us to love, love must make us free. The 


grace of Christ is just the mystery of freedom which loves and that 


of love which sets us free. 


On the Cross, in the suffering of the 


God-Man, willingly endured, which sets men free, there lies the hid- 


den mystery of Christian love.” 


(Nicholas Berdyaev) 
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gion can be without prejudice but that 
it works from axiomatically accepted 
presuppositions, a faith decision and 
a fundamental attitude about God, 
man and the world. This is, of course, 
true enough, and one gets the feeling 
that Wach would be the first to ad- 
mit the truth of this statement. He 
fully recognized the limitations of 
Religionswissenschatt, as Professor 
Kitagawa points out in his introduc- 
tory essay, yet at the same time 
Wach recognized that the historian 
and scientist of religion must be con- 
cerned with the question of truth. He 
sees that we owe a debt to the pains- 
taking work of the last hundred and 
fifty years in our knowledge of other 
religions. What is more he does not 
deny that he himself works from ba- 
sic presuppositions — namely that 
truth is one, that there is a resem- 
blance between the knower and the 
known (though one would think that 
thought transcends being, and being 
transcends thought) and that for him 
Rudolph Otto’s phenomenological an- 
alysis of the holy is basic. It must 
be said that in each of these we go 
beyond the subject structure of real- 
ity. We become aware also that the 
apprehension of the holy and the 
mysterium tremendum et fascinosum 
becomes something more than des- 
criptive, that is, normative and yet 
not dependent on divine self-disclo- 
sure. Wach would agree for he is 
searching for that which is normative 
in all religious experience. He is at- 
tempting to define the structure of uni- 
versal religious experience. But faith, 
says Kraemer, is a different category 
from experience and what is more, 
the wrath and mercy of God are not 
the same as the mysterium tremen- 
dum et fascinosum of Rudolph Otto. 
In all fairness to Wach, however, it 
must be pointed out that he felt that 
no universal method of comparative 
study of religion can do full justice 
to the self-interpretation of the partic- 
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ular religion, though every effort 
must be exerted to understand the in- 
tention of that religion. There has 
been too much coloring, he says, of 
the comparative study by the apolo- 
getic interests of a particular faith. 
He elsewhere levels this criticism at 
no less a person than the doughty 
Radakrishnan whose desire for toler- 
ance is based on Hindu dogmatism. 
Why not tolerance in the spirit of 
Christ, Wach queries rather than that 
of Vedanta? 

The second chapter, which I have 
already touched upon, is thus appro- 
priately entitled ‘The Nature of Reli- 
gious Experience.” After a most per- 
ceptive discussion of the word “exper- 
ience” (it tends to focus on the ex- 
perience rather than the experienced 
and yet it also suggests the indepen- 
dent existence of the object exper- 
ienced), he notes four views of reli- 
gious experience and in so doing 
finds that the first criterion of reli- 
gious experience is a response to Ulti- 
mate Reality, that which impresses 
and challenges us. As a response, 
religious experience is not merely 
subjective but we respond to some- 
thing. If it is a response to Ultimate 
Reality, it is then a total response. 
Here the whole person is involved 
and not just one of the triad — emo- 
tion, will and intellect. The integra- 
tion of the human person which is im- 
plied here is not seen as the “pur- 
pose” of religion, nor as the precon- 
dition, nor yet as the result. The 
question is not one of function but of 
the nature of religious experience. 
The third criterion of religious exper- 
ience for Wach is intensity. He finds 
this in the praise of the God of the 
prophets, in the older and newer 
Hasidim, in Islam and in a host of 
Christian religious leaders from Au- 
gustine to Luther to John Wesley. In- 
tensity is also revealed in music, the 
singers of Vishnuism, the bards of 
Shaivism and in Christian music, art 
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and literature. The fourth criterion of 
religious experience is action. Here 
he quotes none other than Jonathan 
Edwards: "The degree to which our 
experience is productive of practice 
shows the degree in which our exper- 
ience is spiritual and divine." (p. 36) 
Wach then turn to pseudoreligions 
and here it may be of interest to 
some to discover that Marxism is not 
a religion, nor are statism, biologism 
and racism. 

Though there are different degrees 
in the sensus numinis in individuals, 
it is nevertheless universal. This must 
be developed, and here we meet two 
kinds of progress, namely sudden 
conversion as in Methodism, theistic 
Hinduism, Toaism and Zen Buddhism, 
and continuous growth. But in all this 
the relationship to Ultimate Reality 
antedates all other experiences. It 
is the given. How? We cannot say 
for our language is too poor, nor can 
the divine be fathomed, or reasoned 
out, nor comprehended. God is mys- 


terious and yet known. Yet there are 
primary aspects by which we appre- 
hend Ultimate Reality. It is numi- 
nous, majestic and spontaneous, three 
categories under which Wach discus- 
ses the given. Finally how is ulti- 
mate reality known? He answers this 
by means of a discussion of aware- 
ness, apprehension and conceptuali- 
zation, the latter being the most in- 
formative and difficult. For Wach the 
conceptualization of religious knowl- 
edge seeks to consider the coherence 
of the whole of life. 

The third chapter is entitled ‘’The 
Expression of Religious Experience in 
Thought,” and it is followed by simi- 
lar chapters on religious experience 
in action and fellowship. Briefly, 
there are two modes of religious ex- 
pression in terms of thought, namely 
endeictic (endeixis — announcement, 
proclamation) and discursive. These 
are discovered historically in myth, 


doctrine, dogma and creeds and con- 
(Continued on p. 38) 


“Holy Community” 


We are surveying from some imagined position these multitudes 
past number in the journey of Man. As we walk among them we come 
upon a group we note to be somehow different, and our special 
interest brings us to watch its members with some care. Finally we 


accost one. 


“Sir,” we say, "Forgive us this intrusion, but we have been ob- 
serving you in your pilgrimage. We find that your tears dry sooner, 
your labors are steadier, your laughter purer, your songs seem to 


have a surer spirit and timbre. 


Withal there seems to be a grace 


in both your life together and in your meeting with outsiders. Can 
you give answer to us of these things?” 
The man pauses, and without great skill replies to this effect: 
“The One in charge has come among us all. In His strength our 
weaknesses become bearable—strangely, even of use. And we be- 


lieve the end is in His hands.” 


As he turned to his work, he added, with a very direct glance 
into our eyes, ‘The news is not private.” And we knew at once that 
we would be welcome in his company, if we wished, and that our 
welcome would be free—but for the admission price of his faith. 


(George F. Tittmann) 
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(Continued from p. 7) 


Communism and worked against it, 
but most of them were disgusted with 
the Nationalist regime and sure they 
could get along with the Communists. 
(In this, of course, they proved to be 
quite as poor at political prediction 
as Shanghai's American business 
community, the U. S. Diplomatic serv- 
ice, and Ambassador Patrick J. Hur- 
ley.) 

For a hundred dedicated years, re- 
ligious folk of many stripes had oc- 
cupied themselves with the welfare 
and salvation of individuals, as near 
to the village level as they could get; 
most missionaries over that period 
would have denied responsibility for 
helping bring into being in China the 
kind of government under which 
souls might remain saved. When the 
attack came, it came at the level of 
politics and government, and the ex- 
traordinary investment of spirit and 
cash in a “people-to-people” relation- 
ship turned out to have been tragical- 
ly narrow in its focus. 

Christianity still survives in China, 
especially in the cities; the word is 
printed, the Bible is printed, Church 
music is composed. There is even a 
Chinese Episcopal Bishop serving 
part-time as apologist for Communist 
foreign policy. But it is a mighty 
small residue of a very large invest- 
ment in American Christian goodwill. 
The “loss” of China has been felt 
more deeply by the missionaries than 
by any group of Americans. 

The status of a tiny minority is still 
the fate of Christians not only in 
Communist countries but in most of 
Asia. Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- 
ton, D.C., eloquently described the 
difficulty of the task, in a sermon 
preached at the 1958 Council of the 
Diocese of Virginia: 

In that great sweep of the world 

from Karachi—on the northwestern 

corner of the triangle of India—to 

Manila, with the vast bulk of Africa 
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to the south, Christ's people are one 
and one-half per cent to three per 
cent of these most populous conti- 
nents and islands of the earth. They 
move among alien cultures. Their 
pilgrimage is set amidst the tidal 
upheavals of all the colored, de- 
prived, hungry people, struggling 
for food and nationhood and full 
human status and acceptance, and 
resentful towards the white man in 
his pride and power. 

First-hand experience with violent 
nationalism has brought major 
changes in missionary policy. Just 
as the oil companies, studying their 
political failures in Mexico and Iran, 
decided to try to work with rather 
than against the new irend, so the 
mission boards have absorbed the 
lesson of China and are trimming 
their tactics to the political winds of 
the day. Even before the Second 
World War several missionary 
churches were addressing themselves 
to the problem of eliminating cultural 
imperialism inadvertently applied to 
the service of God. There is general 
recognition that the successful mis- 
sionary of today cannot be the indi- 
vidualist of fifty years ago. 

Though many of them did not, the 
nineteenth-century evangelist could 
afford to go his solitary way bringing 
the world of God to the heathen with 
little more knowledge of or respect 
for the native culture thon that of St. 
Augustine for the rites, beliefs, and 
ideals of the former inhabitants of 
Great Britain—or of the early Puritans 
for the quaint and curious habits of 
the American Indians. The change 
was summed up by one mission ex- 
ecutive in these words: “I had the 
more patriarchal concept in the old 
days, I fear. I was working for the 
poor benighted African. Now I feel 
... the necessity of working with the 
African and letting him take respon- 
sibilities even if he makes mistakes.” 

The present missionary could often 
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benefit from some of the fervor of his 


oe 


‘ 


predecessors, but the relationships he 
builds must be rooted in fraternal 
equality and cooperation. If they are 
not, a self-conscious national govern- 
ment may take a hand: More and 
more governments are now imposing 
formal restrictions on the numbers 
and kinds of missionaries who will be 
admitted, feeling about them a little 
the way the United States Congress 
felt about foreign Communists when 
the McCarran-Walter Act was passed. 
India, for example, is making it in- 
creasingly difficult for a purely re- 
ligious missionary to get a visa; those 
who bring technical and material aid 
are still welcomed, but the Indian 
Government does not relish the 
thought of spiritual guidance from 
America these days. The Belgians 
and the Portuguese, fearful of the 
disruptive effect of missionary en- 
deavor in their African colonies, re- 
quire specialized training in the home 
country before service in Africa. The 
missionary is involved, moreover, in 
the process of establishing, maintain- 
ing and orienting institutions. With 
respect to the local church leadership, 
then, the missionary is servus servor- 
um dei in a situation in which the 
servi he serves are often disconcert- 
ingly black, brown, or yellow. Such 
worldly skills as politics and admin- 
istration, which the old-fashioned 
missionary could afford to shun, are 
necessary to the present-day evange- 
list’'s church-building mission and 
equally essential to those modern 
missionaries who are serving as pub- 
lic health advisers, school principals, 
and agricultural technicians. 

It is no longer enough to learn an 
Eastern language in order to be able 


to preach a Western doctrine; to op- 
erate effectively, the missionary must 
know much more about the culture 
in which he is operating than did his 
predecessor, who rather than contrib- 
ute to the local culture was primarily 
concerned with subtracting converts 
from it. A number of recent pam- 
phlets designed for prospective over- 
seas Christian ministers and laymen 
stress the need for study in the fields 
of sociology and anthropology as well 
as intensive schooling in the opposite 
foreign language. Yet a 1957 survey 
of Protestants who had quit foreign 
service for one reason or another 
(915 answered out of 1771 ques- 
tioned) indicated that 83% had had 
no training in cultural orientation. 
Seventy-seven per cent had not even 
had training in a foreign language. 
The evidence of these changes in 
attitude and emphasis is to be found 
in every missionary church, but 
naturally in differing forms. The Ro- 
man Church as befits its Catholicism, 
has tended to react not by grasping 
the new nationalisms to its bosom 
but by further internationalizing its 
approach. “We're here for 500 
years,” said one Roman Catholic. 
“We can't try to fit in precisely with 
every secular fad that comes along.” 
The effect of a revolutionary world 
on organized Christianity is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the gradual 
change in attitude toward the word 
“missionary.” Some of the mission 
boards have spent hours discussing 
this word in the fear that in many 
parts of the world its history makes it 
symbolic of a bygone pose of super- 
iority. The reasoning is that the new 
passion for equality in the newly de- 
veloping areas makes their leadership 


ee 


You missionaries are too generous. You insist on doing everything 
for us. You even make our mistakes for us. 
(Bishop Azariah, of Dornakal) 


a 
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peculiarly sensitive to any inference 
of American moral or spiritual pre- 
eminence—and that the traditional 
term carried just such an inference. 
In any event, 1958 saw the Northern 
Presbyterians change the name of 
their Board of Missions to leave out 
the word “Missions” entirely; and the 
Pentecostal groups now generally ad- 
vise their new missionaries against 
having this word appear on their 
American passports. 


soil for Christianity than a relatively 
mature American nationalism? Some 
of the hotly self-conscious new na- 
tions see in Christianity a subversive 
potential they fear, since it seems to 
cut across the nationalist ideology 
which is all the rage at the moment. 
Well, we are subversive in this sense, 
aren't we? Is it really in the long- 
range interest of the Church to pre- 
tend that our internationalism — or, 
better, our non-nationalism or supra- 


We make no distinction whatever between English and Melanesian 
members of the Mission as such. No Melanesian is excluded now 
from any office of trust, nor would he be deterred from occupying 
the position of most authority in the Mission if he were found fit to 


hold it. Some day Melanesian bishops may preside over native 
churches throughout the islands of the sea. Treat him as an inferior, 
and before long he will resent it by an ill-mamnered assertion of his 
independence; he will be insolent and vain and headstrong, because 
we have not taught him self respect; he will succeed only in imitat- 
ing the worst points in our character; he will become selfish, conceit- 
ed and obstinate. But treat him as an equal, take your full share of 
work with him, let him feel that he is not divided from you; and there 
is hope, a sense of freedom and manliness and self-respect, qualities 
which are easily repressed by unkindly and ungenerous treatment, 
and can scarcely struggle into existence unless they are enticed 
forth by kindness and love. 
(John Coleridge Patterson, Bishop of Melanesia, martyred 1871) 


lil 

Our problem is not how to carry 
out better the missions on which we 
have been engaged, but how to con- 
duct the new kind required. Service 
in Christ in accordance with the shift- 
ing rules of the missionary game pre- 
sents some difficult problems of stra- 
tegy. 

The first, and for me the most dif- 
ficult of these is the tension between 
the alleged universality of the 
Church's mission and the demands of 
the political situation. I am, frankly, 
appalled at the ease with which most 
of the Mission Boards have embraced 
the most extreme forms of twentieth- 
century nationalism. Why is an im- 
mature Ethiopian nationalism a better 
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nationalism—is so readily reconcil- 
able with the current political fad? 
Second, the task of selling the new 
strategy in the home parishes has 
hardly begun. The transition from di- 
rector of your own foreign mission to 
“fraternal worker” in somebody else’s 
church is difficult enough for the over- 
seas ministers and teachers them- 
selves. It is much more difficult for 
U. S. congregations at home who are 
accustomed to thinking of mission 
work in the Schweitzer image, a kind- 
ly white man ministering in a mildly 
patronizing way to colored folks, his 
faith being tried by all sorts of phy- 
sical and moral ordeals in the pro- 
cess. “Even yet,” according to one 
vigorous critic of traditional mission- 
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ary policy, "the bulk of our Church 
members, even those interested, base 
their understanding of foreign mis- 
sions on the stirring biographies of 
missionary pioneers and heroes of 
the last century.” 

Another drawback of the new pol- 
icy is the burden of erudition it places 
on the new-style missionary. For the 
first time in missionary history, an 
understanding of the ancient Eastern 
religions is a general requirement for 
religious professionals who would 
work abroad—not merely a rarified 
subject for study by a few scholars. 
- Spurred by the nationalist revolution 
and goaded by the very success of 
past Christian competition, these an- 
cient faiths are experiencing a renais- 
sance so phenomenal that a longtime 
missionary in the Japan field can now 
say flatly, A knowledge of the spirit- 
ual heritage of the hearer comes... 
only second in importance to on un- 
derstanding of the Christian message 
itself.” 

The words of a prominent Christian 
leader in Burma, U Kyaw Than, are 
even sharper: ” ... often there is no 
real encounter between persons. 
There is no meeting of mind with 
mind. . . . The sustained encounter 
between Christian and Buddhist is 
seldom developed. The gospel is ei- 
ther irrelevant or a folly to the 
Buddhist, not because the Buddhist 
has understood the Biblical meaning 
of the ‘scandal’ of the Cross, but be- 
cause the proclamation of the gospel 
has, for him, not really happened. The 
fundamental task of the Christian 
mission is a theological one.” 

Americans who presume to build 
dams or sell soft drinks or advise on 
government budgeting practices in 
foreign londs must daily ask them- 
selves, ‘What is it about my expertise 
that is truly universal, and what is 
merely American?” In the same way, 
and for the same reasons, the purvey- 
ors of the gospel have to strip it of 
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cultural accretions and decide what 
it really has to say to the peoples of 
non-Western cultures, in their own 
terms. Most missionaries are not still 
insisting that religion is best dis- 
cussed on Sunday moming. Bloom- 
ers are no longer de rigueur at Chris- 
tian girls’ schools in Asia. But there 
remains a marked tendency to talk a 
language of salvation and redemp- 
tion that is pretty esoteric for people 
uninstructed in original sin and un- 
impressed with the kind of eternal 
life we reserve for members of the 
Christian club. It still looks sus- 
piciously like aq Wester cartel to 
them. 

There is no easy answer; I have 
listened to just enough conversation 
by theologians to realize that a deep 
Biblical scholarship doesn’t seem to 
help a man face this global “judg- 
ment of irrelevance” that contempor- 
ary Asion and African culture lays 
on a religion rooted in the cultural 
history of Palestine, Europe, and the 
Americas. Our faith is unthinkable 
without the history on which it is 
based; can we escape our Christian 
history sufficiently to fashion an 
Asian and African Christianity using 
Asian ond African cultural raw ma- 
terials? To a theologically ignorant 
layman this looks like a central ques- 
tion. I hope you are grappling with 
it here in Austin—and that when you 
have it worked out, you will tell us 
the answer in English, not in theolo- 
gese. 

IV 

By all odds the most serious prob- 
lem facing the Christian missionary 
effort as a whole is the multiplicity 
of doctrines ond organizations lumped 
together under the label of Christian- 
ity. The degree of cooperation in the 
Addis Ababa prayer meeting is by 
no means typical of the Christian mis- 
sionary effort as a whole. 

At this point we must make a dis- 
tinction that is clear enough in most 
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people’s minds but is not easy to de- 
scribe in a way that avoids words 
with emotional connotations like “con- 


servative,” "standoffish,” ‘respect- 
able,” “fundamentalist,” “fringe,” 
“pietistic’ and the like. There is, 


nevertheless, a division in the Pro- 
testant ranks, and the dividing line 
between the two classes of missionary 
effort is as much cultural as it is 
theological. 

There are those established church- 
es membership in which imparts so- 
cial prestige, and those other church- 
es whose members rarely grace the 
Social Register. The very act of 
membership in the latter group of 
churches is a sort of penance and 
renunciation of a high and honored 
position in American society. Most 
but not all of the established church- 
es give their members considerable 
freedom on matters of creed and 
ritual; most of the others require ac- 
ceptance of a great deal more dogma. 

When it comes to missionary stra- 
tegy the essence of the distinction is 
the relative emphasis on converting 
people to Christianity. It is of course 
easier to think of yourself as convert- 
ing by example; teaching is so em- 
barrassing and besides there is a 
strong case to be made for an all- 
consuming interest in health, educa- 
tion and welfare as a proper setting 
for the religious development of the 
individual. Thus in the “sophisticat- 
ed” churches, the creed and the rite 
are in themselves only symbols of 
the truth about the relations between 
God and man through Christ. They 
do not find the justification of their 
missionary work in the statistics on 
formal conversions. For the less es- 
tablished and more enthusiastic sects, 
on the other hand, the rites and the 
public declaration of their creed are 
much more than symbolic; they are 
compulsory stopovers on the road to 
redemption. Their theology may make 
our flesh crawl; but a layman, study- 
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ing the overseas impact of both 
groups, cannot but be impressed with 
the “motivation potential” of rites and 
beliefs that subject their adherents to 
the negative social sanction of ridi- 
cule and scorn. 

The missionary groups that appear 
to be most highly motivated are those 
that have been most demanding of 
their missionaries and the congrega- 
tions behind them. One of these 
groups, the New Tribes, is proud to 
say that as a matter of policy it sends 
its missionaries to the most difficult 
parts of the world under the worst 
conditions. I’m sure you would find 
their version of the gospel unpalat- 
able in the extreme; but reflect with 
me humbly for a moment on the ob- 
jective results of our respectability: 

Our overseas missionaries cost, on 
an average, close to $10,000 apiece, 
compared to $2500 for the Southern 
Baptists and $1500 for the Jesuits. 

In 1958 the Episcopal Church made 
provision for 237 mission personnel 
overseas. This is a good deal less 
than one per cent of the American 
missionary movement. Does it really 
represent the limit of our capacity? 
The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., which is comparable to the 
Episcopal Church in size, composition, 
and perhaps even in respectability, 
supported more than four times as 
many. 

On the average, Protestant church- 
es give about $2.34 per reported mem- 
ber for mission purposes. We give 
about a dollar per member. (The 
high water mark is set by the Men- 
nonites, who give $37.50 per mem- 
ber.) 

As the Overseas Mission So- 
ciety’s executive secretary has re- 
marked, “It is sobering to realize that 
since World War II, when American 
world leadership has risen so rapidly, 
we, as a church, have begun new 
work in only two places—Okinawa 
and part of Central America. ... 
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True, we have intensified our work 
in some places, notably Japan; but 
we have also diminished work in 
other areas, such as China.” 

We now operate merely on the 
fringes of the Asian and African 
world, in a cultural and _ political 
throwback called Liberia and in the 
island fringes cof East Asia — Japan, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, and the Philip- 
pines. Our work in Hong Kong, In- 
dia, Singapore, and Jerusalem must 
realistically be described as “token.” 
To be sure, this geographic limitation 
of effort is the result of the world-wide 
market-dividing cartel agreement with 
the other parts of the Anglican com- 
munion; but is it really necessary for 
revision of these arrangements to lag 
so far behind the rapid shift in world 
political and economic power? 

In many mission fields, we have 
established a solid reputation for 
cheerful non-cooperation in unified 
efforts with other Protestant bodies. 
In the face of Hindu, Moslem, and 
Buddhist revival, the concentration 
of Christian effort seems on the sur- 
face to be a very important object of 
missionary strategy. How sure are 
we that our standoffishness is pro- 
tecting something more valuable than 
this? 

Before the First World War, in 1911, 
most of the missionary effort from the 
United States was sponsored by a few 
of the larger denominations, which co- 
operated with each other by exchang- 
ing information and pooling their re- 
sources on many projects. The form 
and some of the substance of this co- 
operation is preserved today in the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, but by 
1956 the groups cooperating in the 


National Council accounted for only 
42% per cent of the total Protestant 
effort in the mission field. 

Gazing thoughtfully around him 
recently, a missionary of one of the 
established churches thus described 
the scene: 

"Tt is sadly true that the several di- 
visions of Christianity have felt it 
their task, sometimes one might think 
their primary task, to bring their 
creeds, liturgies, prayers, hymns, 
methods of Church government, 
church architecture, music and att, 
familiar to the missionary, not as 
gifts to be set aside if something bet- 
ter evolved to take their place, but as 
something rigidly to be adhered to, 
something obligatory ond fundamen- 
tal to the faith.” 

The confusing result at the country 
level may be the situation on the Is- 
land of Taiwan (Formosa). There 
are, by actual count, exactly 57 va- 
rieties of Protestant missions on the 
Island, for a total of 444 missionaries. 
Some of them, of course, are very 
small, ranging from the American 
Soul Clinic to an Evangelize China 
Fellowship (which may be mis- 
named, since it consists of only one 
missionary). However, the list also 
includes virtually all of the major 
Protestant sects, including the South- 
er Baptists, several varieties of 
Methodist, five kinds of Presbyterians, 
and the Seventh Day Adventists with 
one of their excellent hospitals. There 
are, in addition, some established 
Protestant activities not locally con- 
sidered as “missions,” such as the 
Episcopal churches, the YMCA, 
YWCA, and Church World Service. 
Taipei is also headquarters for a Ro- 
man Catholic archdiocese with four 
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"The real problem of life is not How Shall we be Secure? but 
For What Shall we Suffer?” 
(from “Religion as Creative Insecurity” by P. A. Bertocci) 
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apostolic prefectures, twelve principal 
institutions staffed with Benedictine 
and Carmelite sisters and priests 
from the Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Jesuit orders among others. The Ro- 
man Catholics also maintain three 
schools, three hospitals, and a wel- 
fare operation. 

In many countries, as in Ethiopia, 
there is a coordinating group which 
includes many or most of the Protest- 
ant sects. In Taiwan, however, there 
is no such coordinating group, and no 
recognized center or dean of the Pro- 
testant Missionary community. There 
is a good deal of rather cheerful com- 
petition among the regular Protestant 
sects, and some very bitter competi- 
tion between them and the most fun- 
damentalist and evangelical missions. 
As an octogenarian Chinese Metho- 
dist explained it, the problem is that 
the fundamentalists do not prosely- 
tize the non-Christians, but concen- 
trate instead on efforts to convert to 
their way of thinking the Chinese who 
have already declared themselves as 
Christians by holding membership in 
some established church. Their line, 
according to this Chinese pastor, is 
very simple: “If you stay in that 
church, you may get to Heaven, but 
you'll have to serve a good deal of 
time in Purgatory first, and the out- 
come is not certain. Why don’t you 
come with us, and go direct?” This 
invitation might not have an over- 
whelming appeal to an Oriental un- 
instructed in the value of going to 


Heaven; but to Chinese members of a 
Methodist congregation, its subversive 
effect is naturally very great. 

The proliferation of Christian sects 
in Taiwan is an extreme case, but it 
does not stand alone. Ninety-seven 
North American missionary societies 
are represented in Japan, 95 in India, 
51 in Brazil, 49 in the Philippines, 46 
in Hong Kong, 34 in the Belgium 
Congo, 29 in Columbia, and 28 in 
Nigeria. 

The confusion resulting from Mis- 
sionary multiplicity must be very 
great. We talked to one cultured 
Chinese lady who said that she was 
not a Christian, but was very much 
attracted to becoming one. The trou- 
ble was she simply could not decide 
which of Taiwan's many institutions 
was the true Christian Church. In 
this one case, of a very intelligent 
woman, the 57 varieties proved to be 
96 too many. 


Faced with nationalist resistance 
and internecine warfare in the prose- 
cution of “normal” missionary work, 
some missionaries are beginning to 
talk about a wholly different stra- 
tegy: the education of the thousands 
of Christian laymen who are living 
abroad in secular employment. The 
trouble here was succinctly stated by 
a Lutheran: ‘’The concept is no longer 
that of a Christian West bringing light 
to a heathen East. Now we know the 
West is not Christian.” Perhaps over- 
seas Evangelism should start with the 


heathen that they do know. . 
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“Don't send your misfits into the mission field. Don’t send the sort 
of people to whom the note opposite a name on a church list referred: 
“Difficult to place; try the mission field.” Be careful about sending 
people who are merely looking for a change, and think that the 
heathen they don’t know may be easier to get along with than the 
. . Don't send missionaries who think 
that a practical task can cover up a loss of faith. Send your best. 
And, having sent them, support them.” 


(The Hon. Paul Hasluck, M.P.) 
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overseas Americans. 

In the early Church “many of the 
ordained clergy and even bishops 
supported themselves by gainful em- 
ployment,” according to one observer. 
The implication is clear: that Ameri- 
cans might do what the Swiss are 
already doing. Switzerland's mission- 
ary council, noting that there are 
65,000 Swiss abroad in secular occu- 
pations as against 300 missionaries, 
has adopted a plan for the training of 
laymen for Christian service in non- 
missionary posts. If the “tiny bands” 
of Christians sponsored by North 
American missionary boards cannot 
readily expand, so the argument runs, 
why shouldn't the 1,546,000 laymen 
who are overseas anyway—for busi- 
ness, government, and voluntary 
agencies—carry a larger proportion 
of the missionary load? 

It is a possible avenue, and will 
doubtless be explored. But the evi- 
dence to date does not support the 
implication that Americans abroad 
are, or can be, more oriented toward 
organized religion than their stay-at- 
home compatriots. Moreover, the 
very effort to bring Christianity to the 
overseas Americans in a recognizably 
and comfortably American form may 
actually help build a wall around 
American overseas communities 
which are already all too prone to 
live to themselves on their own cul- 
tural islands. The pastor of an 
American church overseas has not 
only the problem of getting the over- 
seas Americans into his church on 
Sundays. He must also worry about 
whether they are coming because it 
is Christian or because it is American. 
The pastor of one Overseas Union 
Church frowned with deep concern 
when he remarked: “So many peo- 
ple say, after church service on Sun- 
day ‘Thank you so much. It was just 
like being home for an hour!” The 
Church isn’t supposed to be merely a 
little bit of America; it is intended as 
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a little bit of Christianity too. 

The hope nevertheless persists, in 
some quarters, that by bringing more 
overseas Americans to Christ, their 
faith will somehow rub off on the 
non-Christian people with whom they 
deal. As a minimum, some mission- 
aries would hope by educating over- 
seas laymen to reduce the adverse 
effect of the “other Americans” on 
the missionary movement as_ such. 
For, as D. Howard Smith has bluntly 
put it, "The failure of the Church to 
substantiate the claim that Christian- 
ity is the faith for the world is due, 
more than anything else, to the fact 
that the multitudes of Asia and Af- 
rica have failed to see in the lives of 
those who have come to them from 
the Christian West any compelling 
reason why they should forsake their 
own spiritual and moral values for 
those of Christianity.” 

It is, I suppose, too much to hope 
that American Christianity can get 
very far ahead of the culture in 
which it has its roots. The fact that 
the Church is at so primitive a stage 
of adjustment to a rapidly changing 
world merely reflects the fact that in 
secular matters of foreign policy, we 
are still tackling twenty-year prob- 
lems with five-year plans manned by 
two-year personnel working with one- 
year appropriations. The Church's 
commitment to missionary work is of 
long standing, and extends indefinite- 
ly into the future; yet from the point 
of view of the layman in the pew, 
the object of that commitment gets 
fuzzier and fuzzier with each passing 
year. No wonder there is less en- 
thusiasm about missions in our par- 
ishes across the country. No wonder 
the posture of so many of our clergy 
is to maintain a discreet if slightly 
embarrassed silence on the whole 
subject. 

We need not be embarrassed at 
not having thought through the great- 
est change in religious strategy since 
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the twin birth of our Church and our 
nation in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. But what we have 
“left undone” is to talk about this 
change out loud, to begin to substitute 
for sentimental people-to-people hu- 
manitarionism a tough reappraisal of 
the facts of missionary life and the 
implications of the Triple Revolution 
for mission strategy. Not just in the 
seminaries but in the parishes, surely, 
we must begin to hash over the fun- 
damental dilemmas: How subversive 
do we want to be in the face of na- 
tionalist enthusiasm? Are we flex- 
ible enough to abolish our “missions” 
and then turn around and invest even 
more in support for “fraternal work- 
ers” to indigenous churches? Do we 
know enough about the other main re- 
ligions of the world — and if not, are 
we bright enough to learn how God 
and man appear through their cul- 
tural lenses? Can we distill from our 
faith an essence that transcends the 
history in which that faith has been 


developed by a rather chaotic series 
of approximations? What should we 
know about the pentecostal and fun- 
damentalist sects which seem to be 
inheriting an increasing share of the 
mission field—not through meekness 
but its reverse? Is our own Episcopal 
effort too small, too concentrated in 
secondary fields, too hemmed in by 
jurisdictional agreements abroad and 
disinterest at home? 

As we ponder these questions, we 
will do well to look for the answers 
in the usual place—not in the stars 
but in ourselves. One of the wiser 
of our contemporary philosophers, 
Walt Kelly, has already written a 
motto for us, in the peroration of one 
of his Pogo books: 

“We shall take our stand on this 
very place, with small flags waving 
and tinny blasts on tiny trumpets, 
and meet the enemy. And may he 
not only be ours, he may be us.” 

(End) 


“The frozen misery 


Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move, 

The Thunder is the thunder of the floes, 

The thaw, the flood, the upstart Spring. 

Thank God our time is now when wrong 

Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever took.” 
(from “A Sleep of Prisoners,’ Christopher Fry) 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


But you who are the clergy and 
laity of this diocese, do you realize 
what you have asked your bishop to 
be and to do? Then you must know 
that he cannot do any of it without 
you. The burden is your burden too. 
The weight of the responsibility is 
upon us all. 

Oh, to be sure, we who are the 
clergy and laity have our problems. 
We wander astray. We need help 
and counsel and advice and some- 
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one to come for us and bring us home 
when we get lost. And it is our 
bishop who is the one we look to for 
help in our thinking, in our praying, 
and in our action as a Church. 

But we are also the body of Christ 
in this place, and this place is the 
largest city in the world. 

We shall not understand the 
bishop's task or our task unless we 
understand this. We are not simply 
asking someone to be the shepherd of 
a little group of believers in this 
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great city. Neither his task nor our 
task is limited to the baptized and 
confirmed living here now. 

It is the task of the whole city, of 
a city larger than Rome ever was, or 
Babylon or Jerusalem, those great 
names. Shall we add to them London 
and New York? 

Did not Christ shed his blood in 
love for everyone in Tokyo? Should 
Peter have understood that the Lord 
only referred to those who were then 
disciples? Did Paul heed only the 
cries of those he already knew as be- 
lievers? Do we think that the bishop's 
main job is to keep the church peo- 
ple contented among themselves, the 
clergy not fighting with each other or 
with the parishioners, the high 
churchmen and the low churchmen 
not calling each other bad names, 
Rikkyo and St. Luke’s, Koran and 
Rikkyo Jogakuin, the places of Ameri- 
can tradition and the places of British 
tradition, the women’s groups and the 
young people—is his job just to keep 
these in a@ harmonious relation with 
each other? 

Do you think this is what is meant 
by “listening to the crying of the 
lambs” or do you think this is what 
is meant when Peter says “O give 
me grace to love thee more’? 

But if the crying of an unloved 
child in Tsukishima or Ueno’ is what 
the Lord is listening to ond what he 
wants Peter to hear, how shall the 
Bishop of Tokyo hear it unless we all 
are listening? And how can he do 
anything unless we all do it together? 

And if one boy or girl from Hokkai- 
do came to Tokyo and was confused 
and lost and fell in with thieves and 
found no one to turn to, and in des- 
pair attempted suicide because no 
one knew or cared, shall the bishop 
of Tokyo alone be held accountable 
for this? 

Need I go on? Where do these 
cries come from that rise up from the 
streets of the city, above the din of 
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traffic, the debates in the Diet, the 
jazz bands of the cabarets, and the 
student songs, and the college 
cheers? 

Do they not come from the factories 
where workers are, from the offices 
of the great banks, from rooms where 
old people are getting ready to die, 
and others where students are study- 
ing for employment examinations, 
and are they not audible in the bars 
of Shinkuku and Ginza, in the min- 
istries of education and foreign af- 
fairs, and in all the embassies of all 
the countries, and wherever there are 
people confronted with life ond 
death, peace and war, fear and anxi- 
ety, and need to know the love of 
God? Does the Church have nothing 
to say that the Japanese government 
itself should not hear? 

And can the Bishop of Tokyo do 
this alone? Can even the Sei Ko Kai 
—I don’t mean Sei Ko Kai of the 
Creed, I mean our little Sei Ko Kai 
which is only a part of the Sei Ko Kai 
of the Creed. Does it not take all of 
us in that larger Sei Ko Kai which is 
at least the body of all the baptized? 
Yes, I mean the Roman Catholics and 
the orthodox and the Kyodan’ and 
the Lutherans and the Baptists—for 
they also are Sei Ko Kai. And will 
it not need many others, not yet bap- 
tized, but who would long ago have 
been with us, except for our laziness 
and our neglect? 

Must we not in this diocese tum 
from all those good traditions and 
ways that separate us, and look up 
to see the real task before us looming 
like a mountain? 

I think if we do, we will know that 
there is a place for every good thing 
we have to offer in our various tradi- 
tions. All, all can be used, the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of the evangel- 
ical, the disciplined piety of the Cath- 
olic churchman, all the contributions 
of each element of our heritage, the 
good memories of worthy missionar- 
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ies and devout believers, all, all can 
be used if they are employed to make 
God's love known to his people. But 
woe unto us if we use the good we 
have in self-admiration and pride! 

Let us make a unity of this diocese 
so that if may be a hammer of the 
power of God upon the anvil of this 
city. 

Let us make this a unity of voices 
in which all are heard, calling not to 
each other, but to those who have not 
yet heard the voice of the Lord. 
Above all let the laymen be taught 
to use their voices, for there are more 
of them than the priests, and they can 
be heard farther. 

Let us open the doors of the church- 
es so that people can look inside and 
can come in and let us prepare a wel- 
come for them when they come. 

Let us go out through the doors of 
the church and invite others to come 
and share with us the presence of 
God among his people. 

Let us really be a diocese and not 
just a collection of parishes. Our 
task is this whole city and we should 
plan together with the city in mind. 
Otherwise what is the use of having 
a diocese or a bishop—is it to con- 
firm everybody again and again? 

If we believe the task is a great 
one, we will be united, and we will 
be united around the bishop. We will 
previde him with the resources he 
should have so that he can lead us 
in our task, even at sacrificing the 
convenience of any parish. 


We will see that he has a place for 
his work and a place where he can 
lead in worship, a place to live and 
a place to study and the means to 
move about and meet the people in 
this community. If we are divided 
he can do nothing. In such a case 
we are listening to each other and 
not hearing any one else. This means 
that the flock in the fold think of 
themselves as lost. If the flock in the 
fold is lost, the shepherd can do 
nothing, there is no flock and no 
place to bring lost sheep. 

I believe we shall have a good 
bishop. I believe that God has se- 
lected him through you because he 
is a man of wise counsel, of patience 
and understanding, a man with ex- 
perience in ministering to human 
needs, and a dedicated priest of the 
Church. He brings many gifts to his 
office. 


But—he has been asked by the 
Lord Jesus Christ to be a shepherd 
and to listen to the lambs and to feed 
them. He cannot ever do this unless 
we take the same charge upon our- 
selves together with him. Today let 
us pray that we may not fail to hear 
the cries of Christ’s people in this 
great city, and that our prayer may 
be “O give us grace to love thee 
more”, that this Church and this city 
may be blessed. (End) 


1Depressed areas in Tokyo 


24 war-born union of Protestant Churches 
in Japan 


(Continued from p. 27) 
fessions of faith, though in the his- 
tory of thought there are constant pro- 
tests against these severally as well 
as justifications and affirmations of 
them. The content of religious thought 
centers on the nature of ultimate real- 
ity, the cosmos and the world and 
finally man. Under the nature of ul- 
timate reality, the differences which 
he draws between Tillich and Temple, 
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on the one hand, and A. N. White- 
head on the other are particularly 
illuminating. In his discussion of 
time and history, Professor Wach is 
indebted, and rightly so, to his col- 
league on the Chicago theological 
faculty, Mircea Eliade. 

In discussing the expression of re- 
ligious experience in action, Wach is 
concerned with the Cultus: "a total 
response of the total being—intense 
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and integral—to Ultimate Reality, in 
action” (p. 97). Such Zen Buddhists 
as Alan Watts would do well, before 
they criticize Christians for separating 
body and spirit, to read Wach’s chap- 
ter. Watts has said that Christians 
see the body as that which separates 
them from nature, that which closes 
them off from the rest of creation. 
Wach who agrees with Von Hugel 
and Ferre understands that the body 
is our way of being related to the out- 
side world. Indeed it exists for the 
sake of communication and mani- 
festation. There are two major forms 
of practical expression of religious 
experience in action: worship and 
service. Worship aims at consecra- 
tion which is the transformation of all 
existent things and being into har- 
mony with the divine order and will. 
Wach then discusses where worship 
is performed, when and how. Sacri- 
fice and prayer are also dealt with. 
Service says Wach is to be under- 
stood in its broadest sense and in- 
cludes the realm of ethics. “In no 
other religions except those of the 
West is there a genuine discrepancy 
between religion and ethics, between 
devotion and service” (p. 114). Ser- 
vice, says Wach, implies and incor- 
porates the aim and criterion of the 
religion, and it is here that the author 
states the differences between the 
various religions, though he does so 
without comment. 


In Judaism, Zoroastrianism and 
Islam, the highest aim of life is to 
glorify God by obedience; in Hin- 
duism it is to prepare oneself for 
the final liberation by observance 
of the divine Dharma; in Buddhism 
it is to become redeemed from life 
and to enter the state of perfect 
peace by following the dharma of 
the Buddha. Finally in Christianity 
the aim is to be filled with the spirit 
of God and to obey the divine word 
in full communion with the living 
Christ, to anticipate life in the king- 
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dom which is redemption from sin 

and guilt, and to hope for forgiv- 

ness and or the peace which passes 

all understanding. (p. 116) 

In the last chapter which deals 
with religious fellowship, Wach 
affirms that there are no religions 
which do not have types of religious 
association. He finds differentiations 
of functions within various religions 
which are based on age, sex, descent, 
charismatic qualities, cultic functions 
or social status. It is interesting to 
note here that Wach claims that the 
degree of elaboration of functions in 
various religions does not depend 
upon the general cultural level. Thus 
there may be an elaborate speciali- 
zation among the archaic religions of 
the American Indians. Students will 
find much of practical interest in the 
last three chapters, such as Wach's 
reminder that genuineness and inten- 
sity of religious experience “are... 
even clearer indications of the char- 
acter and value of a religious group 
than in size and structure”. Something 
that statistic-happy Americans tend to 
forget to their shame! We Christians 
also may take a lesson from both the 
Moslem and Hindu worlds where 
loyalty to sect does not endanger the 
consciousness of a larger solidarity. 
After the Reformation, Wach affirms, 
“the feeling of solidarity did not ex- 
tend to the whole of the Christian 
brotherhood; each of the major units 
into which the brotherhood was di- 
vided absorbed the main part of the 
loyalty of its members” (p.143). 


Beside some minor stylistic weak- 
nesses (Wach introduces an incred- 
ible number of short quotations with 
the constant phrase ‘‘as so and so 
very aptly says’), it seems to me that 
the major weakness of the book is 
in its lack of attention to prophetic 
faith and expression, to that which is 
critical of religion qua religion. Wach 
does not quote from, nor does he 
refer to the prophets of the Old Testa- 
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ment, nor to the kerygma of the New 
Testament, nor to Luther and the 
other reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It would be profitable, for in- 
stance, to compare early Buddhism 
and Jainism, both of which were pro- 
tests against prevailing religion, to 
similar protests in the West. Surely 
this too is part of religious experience, 
to use his own phrase. One is also 
tempted to understand the category 
of faith as inclusive of both endeictic 
and discursive thought. Yet withal 


one is aware that this book is a signi- 
ficant contribution to the subject of 
the relation of Christian faith to other 
religions ond merits far more atten- 
tion than it has received to date. 
Readers will also note not only that 
the author was a man of remarkable 
scholarship and widest knowledge 
but that through the book there 
breathes a spirit of Christian charity 
that is both sturdy and discriminating. 

John F. Woolverton 

"Virginia Theological Seminary” 


Suggesting a reading list in the field of Mission runs the danger of either 
being arbitrarily selective, or revealing massive ignorance. But there are some 
publications, perhaps not so well known to Episcopal readers, to which lay- 
men and clergy have easy and inexpensive access, and which certainly 


should be known more widely. 


Periodicals: 


The International Review of Missions, a quarterly ($1 per issue, $3.50 
a@ year) published by the International Missionary Council; ad- 
dresses 475 Riverside Dr., New York City 27, or Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W. 1, England. 

The Ecumenical Review, a quarterly $3 a year) published by the 
World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, 10. 

The East and West Review, an Anglican overseas quarterly, (4s.8d) 
a year); Church Information Board, Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1, England. 

The Pan-Anglican, a semi-annual review ($1 or more a year); pub- 
lished by the Church Missions Publishing Co., 1335 Asylum Ave., 


Hartford, 5, Connecticut. 


In the way of monographs, the Research Pamphlets of the International 
Missionary Council are of uniform excellence; (3s each) published by 
the Student Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, Lon- 
don; obtainable through book stores everywhere; including such titles as 
“Toward a Theology of Mission” (Wilhelm Andersen), “The Gospel and 
the Religions” (Walter Freytag), ‘The Communication of the Gospel to 
Illiterates’” (Hans-Reudi Weber—briefly reviewed in our last issue). 
And as for thoughtful, well-composed study guides, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation (13, Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland) offers them 
in a series entitled "The Life and Mission of the Church.” Most suitable for 
any study groups (10c each, copies of the 15 different outlines $1, 100 
copies $6). 

(G.F.T.) 
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Henry St. George Tucker (1874-1959) 


Alwin Reiners, Jr. 


It is a hot August day. As many 
people file into the nave of the 
church, the Presiding Bishop a- 
lights from a car at the curb and 
goes into the parish house to vest 
with the other clergy. Some have 
even interrupted their vacations 
to be present. The people of God 
are gathered in Richmond on an 
occasion of solemn Christian joy. 
“I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord.” The service 
has begun. A servant of the Lord 
has finished his course. He has 
kept the faith. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Bishop in the Church of 
God, has entered the land of 
light and joy, in the fellowship 
of the saints. Friends, family and 
fellow clergy are marking this 
event. 

In the minds of many oldsters 
there were abiding memories; in 
the minds of the youngsters, per- 
haps a wondering about this 
man’s past. For the former he 
was an inspiration and example 
of a faithful soldier and servant. 
To the latter he is a legend - the 
humble, beloved missionary fig- 
ure. 

“Lord, let me know mine end, and 
the number of my days. . . .” 

Henry St. George Tucker's days be- 
gan in a little rectory in Warsaw, 
Virginia, some eighty-five years ago 
in 1874. A member of a distinguished 
clergy family (his father was later 
elected Bishop of Southern Virginia) 
along with twelve other siblings, he 
was raised with a built-in austerity, 
living with sacrifice, and a patient 


Alwin Reiners, Jr. was a missionary 
in Alaska from 1954-1957, and is now 
the assistant at St. James Church, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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acceptance of others, as the daily 
norm. His home surroundings instilled 
in him qualities which served him 
well later on as he sought to serve 
the Lord and His people at home and 
abroad. 


After being educated at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary he felt called 
to offer himself for the mission 
of the Church in Japon. = Or- 
dained Deacon in June, 1899, and 
Priest a short time later in July, 1899, 
he set out for the West coast and 
Japan. Arriving in California he was 
asked to celebrate in one of the most 
ritualistic parishes in San Francisco. 
With warm humor he remembers this 
experience, “As I had never been 
given any training at the Seminary 
in the conduct of any kind of service, 
I have often wondered what the con- 
gregation must have thought of my 
very first attempt to celebrate the 
Holy Communion”. Exploring the 
Silent Shore of Memory, page 43). 


The early years in Japan were 
spent in learning the language, get- 
ting to know the people of Japan, and 
discovering what being a missionary 
really entailed. One of the first things 
to which he dedicated himself was 
acquiring a healthy respect and ad- 
miration for the good things of the 
Japanese culture, for his aim was to 
preach redemption and not condemn- 
ation. In return for his genuine respect 
of their ways, the Japanese gave him 
their confidence. 

Just as he was beginning to feel 
at home at his first post in Hirosake, 
(near the northern tip of the main 
island ),his Bishop transferred him to 
the presidency of St. Paul's College 
in Tokyo. Here, because he was the 
official head of the institution, he was 
able to begin the pattern of work so 
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characteristic of his whole ministry— 
giving over the real responsibility for 
the College to the Japanese. In his 
estimation there was a native much 
better qualified for the job than he, 
an attitude which reveals something 
of the spirit of this twenty-nine year 
old college president. As time went 
on he gave more and more of the 
business of managing the college to 
the Japomese. Not only did this carry 
out the spirit of his personal mission- 
ary strategy, it also gave him more 
time for his first love—evangelizing. 

This is a word he uses often in his 
writings. For him it meant going into 
the highways and byways, seeking 
out all kinds of people to tell them 
there is a God who loves them. He 
loved being with people, teaching 
and preaching. More than that, he 
wanted simply to be there as one who 
was aware that he and they were 
in the presence of the Holy God. 

In his instruction of converts, he 
put a great emphasis on thorough 
preparation of candidates before 
Baptism and Confirmation. There 
were several occasions on which he 
held back candidates from these sac- 
raments because he felt they were not 
fully prepared. This, too was part of 
the meaning of evangelizing to the 
Bishop. 

One indication of the measure of 
a man is the way in which he spends 
his leisure time. Soon after Henry St. 
George Tucker arrived in Japan he 
developed a fondness for mountain 
climbing. Of one of the first such trips 


he writes: “It not only afforded a 
pleasant form of relaxation from the 
routine of work, but also helped to 
revive the springs from which one’s 
spiritual strength and enthusiasm are 
derived. The phrase in the Venite 
which in our English Prayer Book 
reads ‘the strength of the hills...’ 
in the Japanese version is translated 
‘the tops of the mountains’; the word 
used for ‘tops’ has also the meaning, 
‘receiving a gift from a superior’.” 

“Once I spent the night on the 
summit of twin-peaked Mi. Ontake. 
In the early morning while I was 
awaiting the sunrise on one of the 
peaks, on the other (some two hun- 
dred yards distant) I saw a group of 
Shinto Pilgrims. When at the last ‘the 
sun came forth as a bridegroom out 
of his chamber’, the Pilgrims began 
chanting their morning devotions 
while I cffered up words of praise 
to Him whose glory the heavens were 
so splendidly revealing. Somehow 
one could not help but feel that we 
were both responding to the same ex- 
perience of Divine presence, however 
differently we might interpret the 
nature of the God to whom our wor- 
ship was addressed. St. Paul's words 
on Mars Hill, ‘What therefore you 
worship in ignorance, this set forth 
I unto you’, seemed very relevant to 
the situation in which I found myself.” 
COp. cit., 57-58.) 

These are the words of a man 
whose religion was in the very mar- 
row of his bones. Even with such a 
religious consciousness, he was still 


SS SS 


The Grace of God be in our eyes 
To minister His gladness; 
The Grace of God be in our tongues 
To minister His peace; 
The Grace of God be in our hands, 
To minister His healing; 
The Grace of God be in our hearts, 
To make all know His love. Amen. 
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a missionary who must develop strat- 
egy: By what basic plan am I going 
to organize this work of preaching 
the Gospel? During these early years 
in Japan, Henry St. George Tucker's 
own strategy began to emerge. As 
always, it was fundamentally a 
choice between developing a truly 
Japanese Church on the one hand, 
and, on the other, continuing with a 
foreign Church attended by the Jap- 
onese. 

Apparently there was opposition to 
his approach — if not in theory cer- 
tainly in effect. But in a Christ-like 
way he persisted. 

. Therefore, my beloved 
bretizeni be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord ...” The 
words of the Burial Office sound- 
ed over the attentive congrega- 
tion. 

He was steadfast and unmovable. 
Page after page of his memoirs men- 
tioned his desire to see the Japanese 
assume the leadership of the young 
Church. He had determined that one 
of his main objectives would be to 
establish on independent Diocese 
with its own Japanese Bishop. And 
to this end he labored unceasingly, 

While he was in the States on 
furlough in 1911, shortly before he 
was due to speak to the women of the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, some- 
one handed him a telegram. It was 
notice of his election as the mission- 
ary Bishop of Kyoto, a missionary 
district west of Tokyo. The speech he 
was about to make being uppermost 
in his mind, he put the telegram in 
his pocket, resolving not to think 
about it until after the meeting was 
over and he had returned to his quar- 
ters. What does it say about a man 
that he was able to put such a mess- 
age in his pocket and forget about 
it for several hours? 
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His decision to accept the election 
was informed by two considerations: 
first, a new President would have to 
be found for St. Paul’s University 
who, he hoped, could be a Japanese. 
(One of the more conservative Ameri- 
can Bishops blocked this later); sec- 
ond, as Bishop, he could devote his 
leadership and influence more fully 
toward the goal of establishing an 
independent Diocese, that of Osaka, 
located in the southwestern portion 
of Kyoto. In his modest way he sum- 
marizes the events: 

"In the General Synod of 1900 
Chis first in Japan) a new Canon 
was adopted laying down the 
conditions upon which an inde- 
pendent Diocese with its own 
Japanese Bishop could be esta- 
blished. I determined that one of 
my main objectives would be to 
do everything possible to help 
in fulfillment of these conditions. 
It took twenty-three years to acc- 
omplish this. The credit for this 
forward step belongs to the Jap- 
anese leaders, but I had the privi- 
lege of working very closely with 
Dr. Motoda and some of the 
Tokyo clergy .., while I was 
President of St. Paul's College. 
Later on, as Bishop of Kyoto, I 
helped the Osaka clergy to attain 
the desired end. Almost the last 
thing that I did in Japan was to 
preside at the convention at 
which the Diocese was organized 
and its first Bishop elected.” (Op. 
cit, ol.) 

Always his eye was on the goal of 
more independence for the Japanese 
Church. In spite of the opposition of 
Church leaders with less vision than 
his, his purpose never changed. 

. We give Thee hearty 
thanks for the good examples of 
all those Thy servants, who, 
having finished their course in 
faith, do now rest with Thee... “ 

At a farewell dinner on the occasion 
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of leaving St, Paul’s University, one 

of the faculty testified that, 
"In times past they had many 
princes in Japan and now they 
had one in St. Paul's. It was Mr. 
Tucker's character that had made 
so great an impression and it 
was due to that character that 
he himself had to come to know 
and believe in God.” (Op. cit., 
page 169.) 

The years as Bishop of Kyoto were 
filled with countless opportunities for 
this character to show itself. As these 
opportunities were met and dealt 
with, that character grew. 

When in 1923, it was at last necess- 
ary to leave Japan, Bishop Tucker 
could look back on two dozen full 
and faithfully-lived years. It is acc- 
urate to say that one of the goals of 
a missionary is to work himself out 
of a job. As Moses led the Israelites 
to the edge of the promised land but 
could not go in with them, a mission- 
ary can lead a people to the edge of 
their promised land, but they them- 
selves must go in alone, by faith. 
So the Bishop himself writes of the 
tole of the missionary: ‘The coming 
of a time when, he himself, can be 
eliminated is a proof that his function 
has, in a degree, been faithfully per- 
formed. Ideally, he ought to rejoice 
when that time comes, though act- 
ually he finds it difficult to reconcile 
himself to the fact that the work can 


progress without his guiding hand 
. .. it is God that giveth the increase. 
Phillips Brooks perhaps had this in 
mind when he said, ‘Our task is to 
take Christ to Japan and leave Him 
there’.”” (Op. cit., 299.) 

Though he left the foreign mission 
field in Japan, there lay still ahead 
thirty-five or more years in which he 
continued to serve as a “missionary” 
to the people at home. Possibly the 
job of preaching the Gospel at home 
is even more difficult than it is 
abroad. Because Christianity is so 
acceptable it is difficult to help people 
see it in its depths. In Japan conver- 
sion to Christ often meant ostracism 
from one’s family and friends. 

Upon his return he served first as 
a Seminary Professor, then as a Bish- 
op of Virginia from 1928 to 1944. He 
was elected Presiding Bishop of the 
Church in 1938 and served in that 
office until his retirement in 1946. 

", .. The God of peace... 
make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing 
in his sight. . .” 


The Burial office ends in the 
bright August sunshine. The Holy 
Folk make their way home. The 
powerful words of Scripture ring 
in their ears, the memories of a 
magnificent life treasured in their 
hearts. (End) 


It is the training of the first converts who set the type for the fu- 
ture. If the first converts are taught to depend on the missionary, if 
all work, evangelistic, educational, social, is concentrated in his 
hands, the infant community learns to rest passively upon the man 
from whom they receive their first insight into the Gospel... A 
tradition rapidly grows up that nothing can be done without the au- 
thority and guidance of the missionary; the people wait for him to 
move, and the longer they do so, the more incapable they become 
of any independent action. Thus the leader is confirmed in the habit 
of gathering all power into his own hands, and of despising the pow- 
ers of his people, until he makes their inactivity into an excuse for 


denying their capacity. 


(Roland Allen) 
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UGANDA SAFARI 


An American Surgeon Visits East Africa 
Daniel J. Preston, M.D. 


Ngora is more of a locality than a 
village. It is the mailing address of a 
hundred bed mission hospital in Ug- 
anda which has no surgeon. The 
purpose of this report is to relate 
some of my experiences there and 
suggest ways and means of helping 
primitive people without sending mon- 
ey to them. 

When the Right Reverend Kieth 
Russell visited The Cathedral Church 
of St. John in Wilmington, Delaware 
last winter he told me of The Freda 
Carr Hospital located in “bush” coun- 
try of his diocese on the upper Nile 
in Uganda. The Church Missionary 
Society (Anglican) has there a 100 
bed general hospital which has been 
in continuous and successful opera- 
tion for 35 years. Now they are with- 
out a surgeon. A tribesman with a 
spear through his belly or a strangu- 
lated hernia needs emergency surgi- 
cal treatment. How easy it would be 
to send $100 to take care of that man, 
but how ridiculous would be that don- 
ation if there were no surgeon there 
to do the necessary work! I am a 
general surgeon and I volunteered to 
serve in that mission hospital for two 
months as a “busman’s holiday”, 


A story like this one extends our 
horizons! A Christian layman accepts 
the challenge to use his talents in a 
far-away land—and a little constella- 
tion of unity, healing, understanding 
and witness is formed within our 
groping, divided world. What such a 
response, multiplied times without 
number, might mean in the “Mobile 
Mission” of Christians criss-crossing 
the earth, lights up visions in the 
heart . . . Dr, Preston’s home address 
is 600 Delaware Ave., Wilmington 1, 
Delaware, U.S8-A. 
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because I hoped that my personal 
service would accomplish more for 
the patients than any money which 
I might be able to give. 
The Church Missionary Society ac- 
cepted my offer. Amy, my wife, is a 
nurse. She joined me in taking 14 
immunization injections. We packed 
2 light bags, took a five-hop flight 
from New York, and arrived wide- 
eyed and eager in the center of the 
‘Black Continent” in August, 1959. 

The Airport at Entebbe, Uganda, 
is located on the north shore of Lake 
Victoria, the second largest fresh 
water lake in the world. The longest 
river in the world begins there and 
flows northward as the Nile through 
verdant equatorial granduer Uganda 
is about the size of the combined 
areas of England and Scotland. It 
straddles the equator 500 miles in- 
land from the Indian Ocean. The 
population of seven millions is com- 
prised of 15 primitive African tribes, 
50,000 Indians, and about 8,000 “Euro- 
peans” (as the whites are called). 
We loaded our baggage into a small 
right-hand drive Hillman and drove 
270 miles northwest through Kampala 
and Jinja over tarmac and dirt roads 
to our destination, the Freda Carr 
Hospital, at Ngora. Banana groves, 
cotton, tea and coffee plantations, a 
profusion of tropical fruits and flow- 
ers under a dazzling sun attested to 
the rich fertility cf this land. Dr. Paul 
Sparke, an English general practic- 
ioner, and Mr. Niel Stedman, the hos- 
pital administrator, gave us a cordial 
welcome and assigned us comfortable 
quarters in Dr. Sparke’s house on the 
hospital grounds where we were to 
spend the next two months. 

The Freda Carr Hospital is con- 
tained in six single-storey thick wall- 
ed mud-brick white-washed buildings 
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with over-hanging corrugated iron 
roofs. A new out-patient clinic build- 
ing constructed 2 years ago is visited 
by 140 to 160 African out-patients a 
day for diagnosis and treatment of 
all types of disabilities. The men’s 
ward and women’s ward buildings 
lie in tandem position. There is a sep- 
arate building for contagious dis- 
eases, another for children, and a 
new twenty-bed ward for labor and 
delivery. A separate building is also 
provided for Indian patients. I was 
somewhat surprised to find this ex- 
ample of segregation in the heart of 
the African bush country. Negro and 
white ward patients can be placed 
in the same hospital room back in 
Delaware, U.S.A., yet brown patients 
were separated from black patients in 
the wards at Ngora. I heard no com- 
plaints from either the Africans or 
the Asians regarding the Segregation 
System. It seemed to be mutually 
agreeable to both races. 

The hospital is located in the center 
of the Teso Tribe of 500,000 and ser- 
ves about 250,000 of them. They live 
an agricultural and cattle-raising exist- 
ence on a vast rolling “bush” plain 
which is 3,400 feet above sea level. 
The daily temperature rose to 85 
degrees F. and dropped to 68 degrees 
F. in the evenings. We slept under a 
blanket and a mosquito-net canopy 
each night. The low humidity and 
elevation made possible this delight- 
ful climate at the equator which was 
much more pleasant than the heat 
ond humidity of August and Sept- 
ember in Delaware. 

Because of the large number of 
Africans who needed surgical treat- 
ment and the limited facilities at the 
hospital, only the urgent or emer- 
gency surgical patients could be ad- 
mitted. Most surgical problems were 
complicated by coexisting tropical 
diseases which I had seen before 
only in books. I found it expedient 
to study texts on tropical medicine 
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so that I could cope more compet- 
ently with the complications of local: 
diseases in my surgical patients. 

My wife assisted me in the operat- 
ing room. With the help of 3 African 
“dressers” (trained hospital techni- 
cians) we could do 6-8 operations 
per day. This would exhaust our ster- 
ile supplies. The dressers would then 
clean and re-sterilize instruments and 
supplies for the next day’s work. In 
this way we did over 100 operations 
during our stay at Ngora. We con- 
served the cat gut supply by using it 
only for intestinal anastomoses. For 
other work we used linen thread, 
nylon fishing line, and sometimes silk 
or cotton thread from Mrs. Preston's 
sewing basket. I could give my own 
anesthesia (spinal injection or novo- 
caine infiltration) for most proced- 
ures. Dr. Sparke was a willing and 
capable anesthetist when ether anes- 
thesia was required. Oxygen and 
other gases were not available. Deep 
abscesses from tropical pyomyositis 
were common and required surgical 
drainage. There were various frac- 
tures, large abdominal tumors, strang- 
ulated hernias, blindness from catar- 
acts, spear wounds, scrotal elephan- 
tiasis, urinary obstructions, and caes- 
arian operations to keep us busy 
in surgery. Dr. Sparke cared for the 
medical emergencies on the various 
wards. 

There are 70,000 people in Uganda 
with leprosy. More than 80% of the 
people in our area are infected with 
malaria parasites, 60% have hook- 
worm disease, 11% have elephant- 
iasis, and tuberculosis is common. 
Cholera, typhoid fever, yellow fever, 
amoebic dysentery, schistosomiasis, 
and sleeping sickness transmitted by 
the bite of the tse-tse fly occur spora- 
dically there. Infant mortality is high. 
Life expectancy is 35 years. Several 
different tropical diseases are present 
in some of the people at the same 
time. Our mental picture of the Afri- 
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can tribesman as a noble savage was 
soon modified when we found many 
of them were just ignorant, filthy, in- 
fected physical wrecks. 

Sixteen miles from Ngora the 
Church Missionary Society operates 
a 300 bed hospital for treatment of 
Africans with advanced leprosy. The 
Ongino Leprosy Hospital is under the 
capable direction of its only medical 
moan, Dr. Maurice Lea, an English 
general practitioner who was ordain- 
ed in the ministry a year ago. It was 
my privilege to do operations there 
on leprosy patients one day each 
week. 

Leprosy is a progressive chronic 
disease which destroys nerves and 
leads to crippling deformities. It can 
be cured in 2-5 years by persistent 
medical treatment. Unfortunately the 
cure of the infection does not relieve 
the disabling ulcers, atrophy, and 
deformities which develop in the late 
stages of the disease. By surgical op- 
erations most of these unfortunates 
con be rehabilitated, however, and 
con again care for themselves so 
that they may rejoin their families 
after the leprosy infection has been 


cured. It has been estimated that the 
rate of leprosy cures now exceeds 
the rate of occurence of new cases. 
Therefore, the disease will be ultim- 
ately extirpated from the land if cur- 
rent methods are continued. 

No X-ray facilities are available 
at the Freda Carr Hospital or the 
Ongino Leprosy Hospital and other 
laboratory aids are limited. Lack of 
expensive tests and X-rays to which 
we were accustomed, required us to 
sharpen our clinical judgment and 
diagnostic acumen. It served as a 
reminder that the only indispensable 
item for surgical treatment of those 
people was the personal services of 
a willing surgeon. Without that, no 
amount of expensive equipment 
would have helped. 

The physical condition and econ- 
omic status of the Teso tribe, where 
we lived, was above the average for 
the country. From the daily habit of 
carrying water gourds, bunches of 
bananas, and other loads on their 
heads, the women have an erect and 
stately bearing. They wear a tradi- 
tional dress made from a single 
piece of gaily printed cotton which 


The Call to Serve 


You are not called to be pious, 
You are called to serve. 


You are the raw material of a missionary; 
There is no service like mission service for you. 


Christ said:— 


“You believe in God, believe also in me... .’ 


’ 


"Ks the Father has sent me even so I send you.” 


You are sent—not a ghost. 
You with your flesh and blood, 
your skill and experience, 


your talents and your future. 


These you want to dedicate in the highest service. 
There is no better, fuller service that the service of Christ in His 
Church where the servants are fewest. 
The mission of the Church is the reason there is a Church. 
The best in the Church must be given to its mission. 
(from the Australian Board of Mission Review) 
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is held above the breasts by tucking 
one edge beneath the other. It is 
draped at the hips and then falls to 
ankle length. The men are tall, erect, 
well nourished and muscular. Sun-tan 
cotton shorts and a tattered short- 
sleeve shirt open at the neck is their 
common garb. The women cook a 
thick mush from millet grain and 
this is the chief item of diet. Millet 
is also used for fermenting a strong 
home-brew beer widely used by men 
and women. 

Teso houses are similar to other 
tribal houses in Uganda. They are 
made of a circular wall constructed 
from interwoven sticks plastered with 
mud and have thatched over-hanging 
roofs. Floors and walls are smeared 
with a liquid mixture of cow dung 
and mud which hardens to a smooth 
surface. 

Fish from the Nile and regional 
lakes is eaten 3 or 4 times a week 
and is an important source of protein 
to their diet. Ground nuts (peanuts) 
are raised in large quantities for 
home consumption and as a cash 
crop, but their main cash crop is 
cotton. 

In recent years the Europeans have 
helped them to develop a written 
language. There is no recorded hist- 
ory of the tribe. Literacy rate is low. 
A few who have been to a mission 
school can speak some English. The 
African dressers in the hospital ser- 
ved as our interpreters. They had 
adopted Christianity ond most of 
them were married. Multiple wives 
and the possession of many cattle 
enhance a man’s status in his tribe. 
After saving their money for several 
years some of the African dressers 
who assisted in the operating room 
would take a second wife. Reversion 
of a Christian dresser to polygamy 
required his dismissal from the staff. 
We lost some good assistants that 
way. About one half of the popula- 
tion in Uganda have been baptized. 
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Mony have professed Christianity 
but is is generally believed there are 
few true conversions. Dr. Sparke’s 
pagan house boy, Samweri, told us 
he paid 40 cows for his first wife 
which is the current rate for that re 
gion. Polygamy and beer - drinkinc 
are deeply rooted African tribal cus 
toms. The Moslem faith has attractec 
many Africans because it permits 
polygamy but some Africans are re 
pelled by the Moslem dictum which 
forbids the drinking of alcoholic bev. 
erages. 

I believe the services of people whe 
can improve hygiene, sanitation anc 
school facilities of the Africans woulc 
produce greater benefits for therm 
than would eventuate from the don 
ation of much money. First efforts 
should be directed to improving thei 
health standards because a sick per 
son cannot be taught efficiently. Fol 
lowing a tour of the Soviet Union, Dr 
Nathan Kline, in a report to the New 
York Academy of Medicine in Oct 
ober, 1959, told of the program there 
to graduate more medical doctor: 
than are needed in Russia. The pur 
pose is to send the excess doctors tc 
the “Emerging Peoples” of Africa anc 
Asia where medical help is desperate 
ly needed. In this way they develo 
in these people a gratitude for Russic 
and create a receptivity for commun 
ism. If enough doctors, dentists 
nurses, and teachers of the free worlc 
would contribute some of their ser 
vices through existing governmen 
and missionary installations, mucl 
more could be done to improve the 
status of those peoples and forestal 
the spread of communism. 

There are increasing demands by 
East African tribes for self-govern 
ment. At present their initiative anc 
capabilities are inadequate for carry 
ing over to self-rule the freedoms the} 
now enjoy under the democratic forn 
of protectorate administered by th 
English. In the near future they wil 
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probably be given their own govern- 
ment which may bring with it a 
destructive disorganization and en- 
slavement by the strong-man dictator- 
ship. It is said that no one can be so 
cruel to a black man as another 
black man. 

Each of the 15 tribes in Uganda 
has its own language and customs. 
Those of one tribe do not understand 


the language of the others. This bar- 
rier to free communication is one fact- 
or which is preventing unity of the 
tribes. The Africans who call loudest 
for self-government are usually un- 
willing or incapable of accepting the 
responsibilities that go with it. IIli- 
teracy, filth, and disease are major 
problems in Uganda now, and pro- 
bably will be for some time. (End) 


1. In order to meet the need revealed here, the missionary Church 
must attend to pastoral care, which implies, inter alia, that there 
must be a sufficiently large number of well-educated ministers, both 
Western and African, to be able to deal with the situation. 


2. The Church must give a bolder translation of the Christian mes- 
sage to the actual conditions and actual need of the Bantu. This im- 
plies an Africonization of forms of public worship and the use of such 
African means of expression as music, song, rhythm, and instru- 
ments; it is a@ question no less of the Africanization of the entire life 


of fellowship within the Church. 


3. New attempts must be made in the direction of church unity in 
order that the present fragmentation might be repaired and the goal 
of ‘one flock under one Shepherd’ might be realized. 


4, The Christian Church must be interpreted as one family, a bro- 
therhood under one Father, all created in one and the same blood, 
and liberated through the same blood. This fundamental Biblical 


truth must be treated seriously. 


(from “Bantu Messiah and White Christ” 
by Bengt Sundkler in “Frontier” Spring, 1960) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WILFRED GRENFELL: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK. By J. Lennox Kerr. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 270 pp. $4.00. 

On an evening in London in 1885, 
a@ young physician named Wilfred 
Grenfell was drawn by curiosity to 
attend an evangelisic meeting featur- 
ing the renowned Dwight L. Moody. 
Bored by listening to the long and te- 
dious prayer of one of the speakers, 
he was about to leave when Moody 
himself arose and called to the au- 
dience, “Let us sing a hymn while 
our brother finishes his prayer.” 
Grenfell was so impressed by this 
practical method of dealing with a 
dullard that he left the meeting deter- 
mined to “make religion a real effort 
as I thought Christ would do in my 
place as a doctor, or frankly abandon 
ite 

Whether or not this incident, re- 
counted in Kerr's Wilfred Grenfell 
(Page 20), was actually a tuming 
point in the young doctor's life, it 
certainly was a typical Grenfell re- 
sponse. “He sees a dexterous man 
handling a situation skillfully, and 
immediately decides he must practice 
his Christionity in earnest. The story 
is likely because Grenfell was al- 
ways impulsive and always a hero- 
worshipper. His favourite reading as 
a young man was the lives of great 
men, and the theme of hero-worship 
goes through his whole life.” (pages 
207221): 

Grenfell’s experience serves as an 
appropriate gambit for the review of 
three recent biographies of great mis- 
sionary heroes, not the least of which 
is the Labrador doctor himself. That 
hero-worship would move a man like 
Grenfell to devote his life to the 
Christian mission is itself an apt tes- 
timony to the dynamic value of mis- 
sionary biography. Such books are 
more than pious adventure stories; 
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they show how Jesus Christ takes or- 
dinary men and transforms them into 
his ambassadors extraordinary; they 
stir and capture our imaginations and 
direct our feet in the way of earlier 
saints. 

J. Lennox Kerr was commissioned 
to write his biography by the Gren- 
fell Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a segment of the Interna- 
tional Grenfell Association which 
maintains the work the doctor-mis- 
sionary pioneered on the northern 
coasts of America. While this is, 
then, a semi-official document, the 
author writes with oan _ objectivity 
that is honest in its appraisal both of 
Grenfell and of the several boards 
to which he was responsible during 
his career. Virtues and shortcom- 
ings skillfully woven together make 
this the believable story of a real 
moan, rather than a eulogy for a plas- 
ter saint. 

Grenfell, possessed of boundless 
physical energy, took his youthful 
passion for sports and translated it 
into a hard-hitting crusade to better 
the lot of the fishermen in the North 
Sea, the Grand Banks and finally 
Newfoundland and Labrador. At 
the height of his life he was at work 
for eighteen hours a day at myriad 
tasks, any one of which would drain 
an ordinary man: ship’s captain, 
coastal surveyor, wreck commis- 
sioner, magistrate, Poor Law admin- 
istrator, evangelist, doctor, botanist, 
chart maker, hunter, fisherman, cor- 
respondent, author. 

In the eyes of the world (and of 
the Church too) Grenfell was often 
judged harshly as impractical, unor- 
thodox, irresponsible, cavalier, self- 
seeking. But he had a mission to 
simple fisherfolk, and he fulfilled it 
with rare grace. “He spoke their 
language, his own naiveté matched 
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their simplicity, and, if he was not 
their equal in seaman’s skill, he had 
that quality, the utter lack of all pre- 
tence and the humility, that the sea 
gives men. His sincerity was in ev- 
ery word he spoke; his complete be- 
lief and trust in God was an aura he 
moved in. His jokes were an in- 
timacy giving brotherliness. He could 
cry with them with a frank emotion- 
tlism as easily and naturally as he 
laughed with them. To these often 
hard men he seemed a very saint. 
He gave them something they had 
not had in their toiling lives, a full- 
ness in his friendship, a growth as 
men in his open admiration.” (Page 
39). 

A combination of his fantastic en- 
stgy and his deep devotion to a 
nearly-forgotten people created a 
restless impatience in him. Relentless- 
ly he drove himself to find new ways 
io serve his fishermen. As a result 
he was generally at odds with sup- 
porting committees who had to juggle 
precarious budgets with each innova- 
tion. His creed was action not words. 
‘I believe,” he wrote in his own book, 
What Life Means to Me, “absolutely 
in the socialism of Jesus .. . ‘frater- 
nity in action’, it has been called, be- 
sause it dignifies and adds a raison 
V‘etre for being alive; viz, permitting 
is all ‘to descend into the abyss of 
sorrow and sin and help to bring out 
sntombed comrades’.” (Page 165). 
And, as Kerr comments, “This was 
lis simple but vast creed, and all 
he man-added trappings of sectarian- 
sm, of formalized ceremonial in the 
srganized church, merely blurred and 
complicated the truth, even when 
hey did not falsify it. He believed 
he intellectual testing of Christianity 
vas futile, for the truth was evident 
n the happiness and certaintly faith 
lave.” (Page 165). 

Francis B. Sayre, Sr., an OMS vice- 
resident and one of the first young 
(mericans to share in Grenfell’s 
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work, believes that Grenfell achieved 
as much in the United States as a 
speaker and an example to young 
men as he accomplished for the fish- 
ermen (Page 165). In that regard, 
Grenfell’s mission is not done, for 
wherever this biography is read it is 
certain he will continue to turn the 
hearts of men. 

—A. Theodore Hastman 


THE. THREE WORLDS OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. By Robert Payne. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 252 pp. 
$3.50. 


The story of another great Chris- 
tian figure is unfolded in The Three 
Worlds of Albert Schweitzer. Robert 
Payne, well known for his biography 
of General Marshall ond his books 
on the Early Fathers of the Church, 
does a sensitive job of portraying the 
best-known and perhaps most con- 
troversial missionary of our day. 

As the title suggests, the author ap- 

proaches his study from three angles: 
Schweitzer the musician; Schweitzer 
the theologian; Schweitzer the doc- 
tor. In each of Schweitzer’s three 
worlds we are led to see another 
segment of his greatness. We are 
overwhelmed by the keenness of his 
mind, we are humbled by the thor- 
oughness of his dedication, but we 
are left as puzzled as ever by this 
powerful, enigmatic man. 

In which of the three worlds rests 
his center of gravity? Schweitzer 
himself once said that he could only 
be known by those who have known 
him in Africa as the doctor of Lam- 
baréné. The author, on the other 
hand, believes that the best of 
Schweitzer is to be found in his world 
of theology. Yet it is out of the des- 
perate struggle in Africa that his 
final system of theology emerged. 
Perhaps it is the temperament of the 
artist which makes the world of mu- 
sic Schweitzer’s master. It was the 
artist in him which enabled Grune- 


wald's figure of St. John in the Isen- 
heimer Altar to “set me free” as a 
young boy. It was Bartholdi’s statue 
of Admiral Bruat with its Negro fig- 
ure representing the Dark Continent 
“which summoned me at the age of 
thirty to live and work in Africa.” 
Could it then have been the musi- 
cian’s sensitivity which bred in him 
that “reverence for life’ which has 
become the catchword of his theology 
and which led him out of pity to give 
his life for the lives of suffering Afri- 
cans? 

Biographer Payne poses an intrigu- 
ing challenge: “Today, with Africa 
in turmoil, it becomes all the more 
necessary to understand why 
Schweitzer went to Africa and what 
he did there.” That his book goes a 
long way toward answering the chal- 
lenge there is no question. But any 
evaluation of whether or not Schweit- 
zer’s pattern was the best one for Af- 
rica is left to the reader with a few 
contradictory, hence confusing, clues. 

“The hospital at Lambaréné became 
a legend because it satisfied the hu- 
man needs of the Africans and repre- 
sented the path that colonialism 
might have followed to success... . 
With a thousand more Lambarénés 
there might have been no revolt of 
Africa against the West. (Page 25). 

“Today at the age of 83 Schweitzer 
still rules . . . the hospital with the 
heavy hand of an autocrat and cries 
out continually against the “abysmal 
laziness of the African native’ and 
insists upon segregating the white 
men and the black, but these things, 
culpable in any other man, are made 
tolerable by his essential good hu- 
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mor, his humanity and the fierce: 
intellectual vigor with which he sur~ 
veys the world’s problems.” (Pagess 
25, 26). 
The Three Worlds of Albert Schweit-': 
zer makes stimulating and timely, if! 
not soothing, reading. 
—A. Theodore Hastman' 


A PEARL TO INDIA: THE LIFE OF? 
ROBERTO DE NOBILI. By Vincenti 
Cronin. Rupert Hart-Davis. 297 pp.. 
25/ ($3.50). 


It is obviously more than a lapse: 
of time’s memory that makes the: 
subject of the third biography seem?! 
more the saint. Largely basing his: 
superlative book, A Pearl to India, oni 
old unpublished manuscripts, Vincent! 
Cronin presents a well-documented | 
and authoritative portrayal of Rober-- 
to de Nobili, one of the most daring} 
and original missionaries of his own! 
or any other generation. 

Born in the late 16th century of a! 
noble Roman family, de Nobili en-- 
tered the Society of Jesus at 19, and! 
after eight years of preparation de- - 
parted for India where he virtually ° 
spent the rest of his life. 

De Nobili was driven by uncom- : 
mon zeal and insight to break down. 
barriers, erected by conventional 
methods and _ insensitive priests, 
which prevented the Gospel from be- 
ing communicated to caste-bound In- 
dians. He proposed complete adap- 
tation to Indian customs and lang- 
uage, but the Portuguese who con- 
trolled the coast of India religiously 
as well as politically and commer- 
cially were antagonistic to the idea. 
“To mix oneself up in that sort of 


The life of an average missionary is an ordinary life lived in the 
ordinary way for a special purpose—to serve those who need what 
To serve because you believe in Christ 


only you can do for them! 
and His Word. 


(from the Australian Board of Mission Review) 
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thing was dangerous, tainting... . 
The proper thing was to turn Indians 
into Portuguese subjects, and here 
was an Italian who wanted to turn 
himself—and with him, doubtless, be- 
fore long, his Portuguese colleagues 
—into Indians. That, thought the Por- 
tuguese, was the one certain way to 
lose an empire.” (Page 48). 

Finally granted permission to be- 
gin his grand experiment, de Nobili 
entered the interior of South India 
and settled in the city of Madurai, 
which was to remain his base of op- 
erations. His underlying premise 
was that “the thing to do was to pur- 
ify harmless customs of any supersti- 
tious taint and, wherever possible, re- 
direct them towards the true God: to 
bring Christianity to the Indians, not 
as a way of life imported by the Par- 
angis from Europe, but as the crown 
of all that was best in India.” (Pages 
117, 118). This strategy bore good 
fruit, for it proved to Indians that 
they did not have to commit cultural 
suicide to become Christians. 

But it was not de Nobili‘s method 
alone which accounted for his suc- 
cess; it was also his gifted mind and 
own personality that enabled him to 
reach the people. As Vico, one of 
his colleagues, described him, “” ‘If I 
did not see it with my own eyes and 
touch it with my own hands, I would 
call it the ideal but unattainable per- 
fection of the missionary. Shall I 
speak to you of that consummate 
science with which he exposes the 
most abstruse questions of theology 
as if they were child’s play? Of 
that subtle talent which, while it en- 
ables him to make himself under- 
stood by the ignorant, arouses the 
interest of the most learned and holds 


them spellbound? Of that matchless 
eloquence and the richness of expres- 
sion with which, in spite of the va- 
riety and difficulty of the idioms of 
these people, he astonishes them? Of 
the gentle art with which he embel- 
lishes and renders attractive the most 
forbidding subjects? Of the ease with 
which he adopts the ways and man- 
ners, however strange, of the people 
of this country? And finally of that 
power of persuasion, with which he 
sways the minds of all?’ 

“Vico was still more impressed by 
Nobili‘s humility and modesty, his 
faith and gentle affability, his piety 
and love of God, which spread happi- 
ness around him. Because of this fi- 
delity to grace, thought Vico, Nobili 
had been chosen to bear all kinds of 
sufferings and contradictions.” (Page 
155). 

All through his ministry de Nobili 
was hampered by a problem that is 
still the bane of the Church’s mission 
today: the impression (or fact!)) that 
missionary work is the extension of 
foreign policy. His experiment was 
continually threatened by Portuguese 
ecclesiastical strength, on the one 
hand, always negative and inflexible, 
often jealous; and by Portuguese mili- 
tary weakness, on the other hand, in- 
viting political instability ond de- 
structive wars with foreign powers for 
control of India’s riches. He won his 
battle with the former threat. It was 
the latter which ultimately brought 
the Madurai experiment to a disheart- 
ening end. 

But de Nobili’s daring had ushered 
in a new epoch. As Cronin says, ex- 
pansively, ‘Following Nobili’s ex- 
ample the Church had stepped out at 
last from the snug and safe Noah's 


We are called that we may be sent; we receive in order that we 


may give. 


(Lambeth Encyclical Letter) 
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ark of Europe to encounter on fair 
terms and to win not only the Brah- 
mins of Madurai but all the Indians, 
all the civilized nations of the world.” 
(Page 230). And for those who have 
eyes to read—much is still to be 
learned from this blessed man. 

—A, Theodore Eastman 


SANDALS AT THE MOSQUE. By 
Kenneth Cragg. S.C.M. Press, Ltd. 
(Oxford University Press in the 
U.S.A.) 160 pp. 12/6 ($1.75). 


This book is the first offering in 
the “Christian Presence Series,” 
which is under the general editorship 
of Dr. M.A.C. Warren. Sandals at the 
Mosque deals with the “Christian 
Presence Amid Islam,” and is so sub- 
titled. The current expectation is to 
publish six more volumes on Hinayana 
Buddhism, the religions of Japan, mo- 
dern social service Hinduism, the re- 
ligions of Africa, Judaism, and phil- 
osophical Buddhism. 

As the editor outlines it in his gen- 
eral introduction, “The Christian 
Church has not yet seriously faced 
the theological problem of ‘coexist- 
ence’ with other religions.” The series 
is “designed to express a deliberate 
recognition of [that] challenge... 
and to suggest that there is a way 
in which [it] can be met without any 
betrayal of the Gospel — indeed in 
deeper loyalty to that Gospel’s real 
content.” (Pages 8, 9). 

No better author than Dr. Cragg 
could have been chosen to inaugur- 
ate the series. He possesses all the 
prerequisites: a solid grasp of Islam- 
ics, a sympathetic appreciation of 
Islam, an imaginative approach to it, 
and the ability to interpret Islam fair- 
ly and clearly to Westerners. 

Sandals at the Mosque is not in- 
tended to be a thorough exposition of 
Islam. That information can be found 
in other competent books. Building 
on the arguments made in his earlier 
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work, The Call of the Minaret, Dr. 
Cragg attempts in this sequel to an- 
swer his critics who believe that 
Christian theology can never be in- 
terpreted to the Muslim ethos since 
Muslims can never be expected to 
approve of the basic Christian pre- 
suppositions. The author points out 
that most of Christian theology focus- 
es inward toward the ecclesia of 
faith. Why not, he asks, have a 
theology that faces outward, offering 
to those on the frontiers of religions 
a chance to explore their mutual ex- 
istence? Out of such an encounter 
may come conversation without re- 
jection. That this is strange doctrine 
to many indicates how deeply this 
kind of exploration is needed. 

Of the book’s three segments, “In 
Quest of Islam,” “Conditions of Inter- 
Religion,” and “Present with the 
Peace of God,” the last two are the 
most helpful. Part Two explores 
those common circumstances in 
which the different religions must 
live: mutual life in the cosmos, com- 
mon humanity, a standing before 
God, and response to him in terms 
of wrongdoing or saintliness. And it 
sets forth not only the conditions 
which will enable conversation (hu- 
mility, fulness and openness) but al- 
so warns of well-disguised tempta- 
tions facing anyone attempting to find 
understanding in the world of inter- 
religion. 

Part Three gives insights into the 
Christian's responsibility and meth- 
ods in approaching the Muslim, and 
it ends with a resounding argument 
in support of the relevance of the 
Gospel to the questions the Muslim 
and all men ask. 

For the Christian who is not a spe- 
cialist but who wishes seriously to 
study the relationship of Christianity 
to its modern rivals, Sandals at the 
Mosque provides excellent help. If 
the other volumes in the series main- 
tain the same quality, this will be a 
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valuable set for the library of every 
student of the mission. 
—A. Theodore Eastman 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. 


Edited by Harlan Cleveland and Ger- 
ard J. Mangone, Syracuse University 
Press, 1957, $ 3.00 


In March, 1959, a distinguished 
group of 35 men experienced in work 
abroad held a conference at the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University, on 
Americans at work abroad. These 
men were of various backgrounds: 
public agencies, private enterprises, 
and universities. This book is an out- 
growth of the conference, containing 
some papers prepared for it, writings 
stimulated by it, and two chapters 
that are an analysis of tape-recorded 
conference sessions. 

The Art of Overseasmanship ap- 
proaches its task by spending the 
first four chapters defining “The New 
Dimension of Diplomacy.” To empha- 
size this newness, several facts stand 
out - that the only one out of six civ- 
ilian Americons working for the Uni- 
ted States Government in a foreign 
country works for the Foreign Service 
of the State Department; that the en- 
lightened self-interest by some large 
companies in developing the host 
country ond native employees has 
paid large dividends; that the ability 
to converse in the native tongue may 
spell the difference between success 
and failure; the workers for volunteer 
agencies are often more effective 
than government workers since they 
are usually less time-pressured and 
can, therefore, establish a better rap- 
port with local nationals. 

In the second subdivision, ‘The 
Element of Success”, an attempt is 
made to determine why some (about 
2 out of 5) succeed and others fail 
in their overseas activities. The 
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mysterious ingredient - “Factor X” - 
which permits some to succeed while 
others fail “generally turns out to be 
at least a willingness and at best a 
real interest on the part of the indivi- 
dual and his family to spend several 
years in service outside the United 
States. The crucial thing is whether 
a@ man and his family are relaxed 
and happy about living in a distant 
and sometimes disagreeable and 
difficult situation far from home.” 

Other parts of “Factor X” call us 
to know and understand our own 
culture (and we might add Faith) so 
that we may know that what we take 
for granted may to our native contact 
be unknown. In some overseas areas 
it may be necessary to help build 
the social, political, economic institu- 
tions necessary to complete a task 
(school system, hospital, etc.). At 
home these wouldn't be given a 
second thought. It must be remember- 
ed that in some cases civilization of 
the 20th century is being brought to 
people just out of the Middle Ages. 

The final two chapters comprise 
the sub-heading “The Challenge to 
American Education”. They show that 
knowledge of our own American Cul- 
ture, the background and languages 
of most overseas areas, personal att- 
itudes and “caring” can in a large 
measure be taught. The challenge to 
our Universities is to the curriculum 
so that specialized training courses 
do not overlook the social sciences. 
In attitude the Universities can “up 
grade” overseas work. They can at- 
tempt to teach Factor X. 


Out of this approach would come 
several bonus effects - more familiar- 
ity with our own systems, and citizen- 
ry more aware of the needs of over- 
seas work. Eventually the necessity 
of coping with ten and twenty-year 
problems through four or five year 
projects manned by one or two year 
personnel may be overcome. 

—Richard N. Bullock 
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1. There is now no major region in the world in which the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has not been preached, and in which Christian propa- 
ganda is not regularly carried on. 


2. The New Testament has been translated into more than 400 
languages and one Gospel or more into at least another 600. Of the 
people of the world who are literate, considerably more than 99% 
have available to them at least the elements of the Christian message 
in a language that they con understand. 


3. In every area where the Gospel has been preached for a con- 
siderable time, some converts have been won, and in most cases have 
given evidence of the sincerity of their faith by the endurance of per- 
secution. In almost all these areas, indigenous churches have come 
into being. (Exceptions: Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal). There is no 
country or large island in which there are not indigenous groups of 
Christians. 


4, There is no religion in the world from which Christianity has not 
won some adherents. The number of converts from Islam and from 
among the Sikhs, the Parsees, and the Jains has never been large. 


5. The Gospel has made its appeal on every level of culture, from 
the highest to the lowest,—from Brahman priests and the Chinese 
literati to the Australian aborigines. 


(Bishop Stephen Neill) 


Committed to the mission of the Church and believing in 
the purpose of the Overseas Mission Society, I enroll as a mem- 
ber of the Society and pledge to support its work with a gift 
of at least five dollars ($5.00) a year. 


Amount pledged: $........... Amount enclosed: ........... 
Wannait iat. Scania e ieee © hee nos pa cece ka ee eee 
Dios es Gh, SRO ohare a en ie ee 
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Membership includes subscription to the 
Overseas Mission Review, Communique, 


CMS News Letter and the SPG Oversea News 


Minimum membership fees: Regular, $5; Student, $2; Library, $2. 
Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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